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_—— LOS ANGELES two subscribers write to say that 
any one of these articles alone was worth their year’s sub- 
scription to T'he Nation: 
Mr. Asquith Retires, Editorial 
—The Nation, November 3, 1926. 


Germany Revisited, by Oswald Garrison Villard 
—The Nation, November 8, 1926. 


Communism Comes to the Village 
by Vera Danchakoff 
—The Nation, November 10, 1926. 


——— CHICAGO a subscriber writes that the following 
repaid him for the $5 he encloses (‘‘to say nothing of the 
Kellogg-Coolidge stuff’’) : 


The Chinese Revolution. An interview with 
General Chiang Kai-shek, commander in Canton 
of the Chinese National Army. International Rela- 
tions Section. 

The Nation, January 19, 1927. 


yROM BOSTON comes $5 with the remark that “the num- 
ber exposing the State Department and Associated Press 
was in itself worth the price.” 


Manufactured News, Editorial 
—The Nation, December 15, 1926. 


a atnion WIHILIICH you may safely conclude that an invest- 
ment in The Nation is an investment in a gilt-edged 
security. 
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i YHITE MEN’S ARROGANCE was never better dis- 
W played than in Secretary Kellogg’s demand that the 
foreign settlement of Shanghai be made a neutral zone. 
There are, he said, 30,000 foreigners, including 4,000 Amer- 
icans, in Shanghai, and they should be spared the rigors of 
civil war. It happens that Shanghai is a part of China, and 
that there are some two million Chinese in Shanghai who, 
whatever happens, will undoubtedly suffer more than any of 
the foreigners. The white men in the East persist in think- 
ing that they are entitled to exemption from the perils and 
difficulties which yellow men have to suffer. 





™MOMEONE IN SHANGHAI has reminded the British 
KJ that Shanghai is not a British city. There is in it, to 
be sure, an “international settlement” administered by a 
council of foreign taxpayers, but even that is technically 
Chinese soil. The British, however, serenely content with 


the old doctrine that possession is nine-tenths of the law, 
started to build barracks in Jessfield Park, outside the boun- 
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daries of the International Settlement, planning to house in 
them @ part of their Chinese expeditionary force Phe Chi 
nese authorities protested—-even the friendly local militarist 
protested; and the British had to change their plan Phen 


“someone” on the Municipal Council protested against quar 


tering the troops anywhere within the “internationa t) 
The cable dispatches did not tell us who protested; but whe 
one recalls the fact that the council is compose vith t 
exceptions, of Englishmen, that its two American 

are as British in their views as any Britisher, ar } the 
other member is Japanese, one can gus The Japanese ari 
beginning to recall that they are i t he Brit 
Japanese alliance was broken b e Br r 
America, and that British colonies and the United State 
exclude them as undesirables; and their poli n China 
cutting square across the British program of force Phi 
sritish, therefore, announce that while the A 
Shanghai at any cost the expeditionary force w 


diverted to Hongkong, which they took from China after the 
First Opium War, and Weihaiwei, 
1898, promised in 1921 to return, and still hold. Naturally 
the Cantonese have broken off neyotiations, declaring that 
they wili wot parley under dur: 
ia ANTED: MARINES, for service in China,” tt 
recruiting boards read all over the United State 
The marines have been withdrawn from the mail-trucks 
mobilized at the ports, and, like the British regiments, a: 
being transshipped for the Orient. We have no conc: 
in China, it is true; our officials make as pretty speeche 
the British; but we have sixty warships in Eastern water 
and will soon have 15,000 troops available. Does anyone in 
Washington expect the Chinese to take our words seriou 
when our actions speak the language of war? 


W* CONTINUE TO INTERVENE in Nicaragua. The 
New York Herald Tribune for February 7 contains 


two dispatches which it is amusing to set side by side. Lin 
ton Wells, the Tribune’s own special correspondent in Nica 
ragua, cables that when the Diaz forces learned that the 
Liberals were about to attack Chinandega “Major L. J. Clay, 
American officer attached to the nal 
Guard, hastened from Managua [the capital} with 100 men 
At noon the Herald Tribune correspondent flew to the war 
zone from Managua in a Nicaraguan air-service plane, 
piloted by Major Lee Mason [former United States marin 
Major Mason and Major Brooks dropped bombs for the 
moral effect but did not engage in the conflict.” Mr. Wel 
notes that “No American or other foreign lives or prop- 
erty were endangered there,” but “in the event that the 
Liberals remain in control at Chinandega it is virtually 


Nicarayua Nationa 


certain that the American naval men will land ther: t 
lish a neutral zone, and reestablish communications.” 7 
is what Americans have done elsewhere in N ragua 


thus far—help Diaz, drop bombs, establish neutral zones 
wherever the Liberals win, disarm Liberals, dump their 
ammunition into the rivers, and then 
Latimer talk. ‘The American naval forces are not engag- 
ing in any operations against either side in 


well, let Admiral 


Nicaragua and 
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are confining themselves solely to the protection of the lives 
and property of foreigners,” Rear Admiral Julian Latimer 
declared, according to the Tribune, on the same day that 
Wells filed his dispatch. Evidently the Navy Department, 
like the State Department, contains men who do not know 
what truth is. 


RE WE GOVERNED BY LIARS? Is our chief press 

agency in the hands of men unwilling to let the truth 
be known? Does the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate consider it more important to cover 
up the tracks of the men who make mistakes and then tell 
falsehoods to conceal them than to let the people know the 
truth? It would seem so, for on February 2 it voted not to 
report out the Norris resolution which would give the public 
the facts about the shady transactions in which Mr. Olds, of 
the State Department, induced the Associated Press to 
carry insinuating stories about Mexico for which the De- 
partment was ashamed to stand in public. (Our editorial, 
Manufactured News, in The Nation for December 15, told 
the story.) Senator Willis was reported as saying, during 
the discussion, that “the newspaper boys had the best of it,” 
but that it would hurt American prestige if Secretary Kel- 
logg were proved guilty of misrepresenting facts. It would; 
it did; it hurts still more to keep him in office. 


HE GERMAN REPUBLIC accepted the most reaction- 

ary Cabinet in its history just as interallied “control” 
ended, at the beginning of February. The two events are 
not unrelated. Germany is assuredly better and more 
defiantly armed today than she was in the days when scores 
of Allied officers, each with his private car and chauffeur, 
his Wohnung and expense account, toured Germany endeav- 
oring to snoop out secret armaments and fortifications. Re- 
sentment grew; the chief result of the Arms Control Com- 
mission was to fix in the minds of unpolitical Germans a 
sense of wrong and readiness to condone any violation of 
the armament clauses. Gradually the Allies have learned 
the futility of persecution; the transfer of control to the 
League of Nations means that control virtually ceases. The 
Allies even accepted a compromise by which the Germans 
are permitted to retain some of the Eastern fortifications 
which they have erected in flagrant violation of the Treaty 
of Versailles, another step in the inevitable process of nulli- 
fication. With the change may come a new psychology, a 
spontaneous German interest in German disarmament. The 
new Cabinet includes violently reactionary members of the 
Nationalist Party—men who participated in the Kapp 
Putsch of 1920 and have maintained illegal military-train- 
ing camps on their country estates—but its acceptance of 
the conciliation policy in foreign affairs permits it to hold 
the votes of middle-of-the-road men. The Democrats have 
at last left the Coalition; but of the Centrists only 
ex-Chancellor Wirth voted against the new Cabinet. 


HE PRACTICAL WORKINGS of legislation are enter- 
tainingly illustrated in Washington by the mutual aid 
society organized by the representatives of the bankers and 
the farmers. Never has there been a more beautiful picture 
of lion and lamb lying down together. Up to recently the 
McNary-Haugen farm-relief bill was considered doubtful of 
passage, to say the least. The same was true of the McFad- 
den bill, permitting certain branch-banking activities to 
national banks and extending the charters of the Federal 





Reserve banks. Also the “farm bloc” numbered some of 
the most pronounced foes of the banking bill while the bank- 
ers were known to oppose the McNary-Haugen measure 
Presto, change! Somebody pulled some strings; an offensiv: 
and defensive alliance was concluded between the farmers 
and the bankers. Neither side agreed to vote for the other’s 
bill but each promised not to talk against the rival measure 
and to help in bringing it to a vote by applying the cloture, 
if necessary. Principles are well enough in their way, but 
they weigh little or nothing against the exigencies of 
practical politics. 


EONAGE AND LYNCHING are blood brothers. A 

federal grand jury has brought indictments against 
two Mississippi farmers for violation of the peonage law, 
and the investigation in that State and in Louisiana has 
only just begun. The system of enslavement is simple and 
effective; Negro tenant farmers have no money; the plan- 
tation stores are ready to furnish credit, payment for goods 
purchased to be made out of the proceeds of the crop. No 
accounts are kept, and when the season is over the Negro 
finds that he owes the plantation-owner money which he 
must take out in work the following year. Negroes who 
protest are, if the owner is a polite and generous-hearted 
fellow, kicked quietly outdoors. More drastic action, how- 
ever, has been known to result from too much temerity. 
Where the black man is illiterate, impoverished, and ig- 
norant of his civil rights he has no protection whatever 
from this sort of exploitation. And lynching is only one 
step away. The latest mob murder—as we go to press— 
took place on February 1 in Texas. Jailed for cutting a 
white man’s throat, a Negro was sent by the sheriff, who 
feared “foul play,” in an automobile with two deputies to 
the nearest town where proper protection might be expected. 
All the usual things happened and the Negro was hanged. 
The mob was unmasked; a young woman in town, according 
to the Houston Press, said she knew three hours before 
that the lynching was to take place and was sorry that her 
work prevented her from attending. The sheriff declared 
that he was “making every effort to find the leaders of the 
mob,” but “it is very difficult. There were many strangers 
in town [Conroe, Texas, population about 500] that day, 
and no one was able to get a good description of the men.” 


NWILLINGNESS TO ARBITRATE is usually an in- 

dication of a bad cause. The members of the Greater 
New York Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association have flatly 
refused to meet representatives of the striking workers in 
an attempt to settle the strike now going on. Committees 
of churchmen, lawyers, editors, social workers, and finally 
Acting Mayor McKee have urged the manufacturers to ar- 
bitrate, only to be met with a polite but firm negative. The 
employers say that the strike is over, that only some two 
hundred workers are still out, that business is going on as 
usual. The workers reply that 2,000 workers are on strike 
and that if business is normal it should not be necessary 
for the employers to insist on police protection for strike- 
breakers. The union alleges that wages are low, that 
working conditions are unsanitary and dangerous, and that 
the employers are thoroughly hostile to the idea of union- 
izing the workers. It may be that the manufacturers can 
disprove some of these allegations, but if they are not 
willing to do so before impartial arbitrators, few persons 
will believe that they have a good case. 
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N THESE DAYS when certain newspapers are engaged 
| chiefly in peddling smut and vulgarity it is a pleasure to 
record the signal public service performed by the Macon 
(Georgia) Telegraph in blasting the pretensions of the Su- 
preme Kingdom and in keeping many people (it is to be 
hoped) from putting money into it. The fact that the Tele- 
graph is published in a section of the country which is 
strongly fundamentalist makes its action the more courage- 
ous, since the Supreme Kingdom masquerades as a “relli- 
gious, patriotic, and benevolent” organization, the purpose 
of which is to fight atheism and “its ally” evolution. The 
“Sovereign” of the Supreme Kingdom, it will be recalled, is 
Edward Young Clarke, who was forced out of the leader- 
ship of the Ku Klux Klan. The Telegraph obtained and 
printed documents showing that of the $12.50 which each 
“Crusader” paid for a membership $8.12'% went to Clarke’s 
Organization Service Company and $2 more to those 
financing the Supreme Kingdom, leaving only $2.37! for 
the proclaimed purposes of the society. The Telegraph 
showed further that the Supreme Kingdom was acting as 
an agent provocateur in circulating atheist literature in 
districts where it would arouse resentment. 


HE REVELATIONS of the Telegraph also drove the 

Rev. John Roach Straton of New York into a corner 
and were presumably the influence which forced that mud- 
slinging fundamentalist to give up the job of religious 
director of the Supreme Kingdom, a connection previously 
announced by “Sovereign” Clarke. When Mr. Straton ar- 
rived in Macon to deliver an address the Telegraph invited 
him to visit its office first and examine its proofs of the 
commercial character of the Supreme Kingdom. He did not 
do so. Instead he made his speech, declaring “I am not 
preaching or lecturing for money.” The Telegraph flatly 
charged him with taking a fee of $500 for a previous lec- 
ture in Atlanta, whereupon he wrote it a letter admitting 
that he had collected the money but that it had included 
other work taking a week’s time. When the hard-talking 
dominie got back to New York he found the atmosphere so 
hot that he severed his relations with the Supreme King- 
dom; he suddenly found that he hadn’t time for it, although 
it had been announced that he would make sixty lectures 
in its behalf. He denounced the Telegraph’s articles as 
“premature.” That journal aptly replies: “For Dr. Straton 
and the Supreme Kingdom the propitious time for pub- 
lication would have been after the Supreme Kingdom had 
raked in its $20,000,000 and Dr. Straton had been honored 
with ‘honorariums’ from the sixty lectures.” 


OUISIANA’S FUNDAMENTALISTS do not wait for 

laws; they act as a supergovernment superior to the 
elected legislature. Last year the legislature refused to 
pass an anti-evolution bill; this year the State superintend- 
ent of public instruction, at the behest of a group of Baptist 
ministers, has by executive fiat forbidden instruction in evo- 
lution. Across the river in Arkansas the fundamentalists 
are still working through legislative channels. They would 
make it a crime, punishable by a fine of $500, for State- 
supported teachers to say that man has “descended or 
ascended” from other forms of life; they bar textbooks 
making that suggestion. Fortunately Arkansas has an alert 
intelligentsia. A strong group of university professors is 
publicly demanding intellectual freedom; a student petition 
supports them; Dr, Hay Watson Smith, a Presbyterian min- 


ister of Little 


Rock, is preaching Erasmus’s doctrine that 


“By identifying the new learning with heresy you make 


orthodoxy synonymous with ignorance.” The Little Rock 
Daily News, the E] Dorado News, and, more cautiously, the 
Arkansas Gazette are helping in the fight for freedom. 
Meanwhile The Nation owes the State of Kentucky an 


apology. In our issue of February 2 we stated that Ken 
tucky stood with Tennessee in having an anti-evolution law 
on its books. We should have written Mississipy Ken 
tucky still has faith in the power of truth to make its way 
unaided by legislative fiats and prohibitions 


NIGMUND ZEISLER of the Chicayo bar has rendered a 
S public service in recording in the JUinois Law Jourr 
his recollections of the trial of the Chicago anarchists. He 
is the sole survivor of all the prominent actors in that 
dreadful tragedy; the judges, the jurymen, the counsel, the 


prisoners have all passed away; after forty-one years Mr 


Zeisler, an assistant counsel, ft % 


alone is left to write wit! 
candor and detachment of one of the most terrible tragediea 
in the history of American jurisprudence. No one can read 
this story without being moved and horrified, for there was 
never one shadow of proof that any of the men arrested 
was guilty. 
tense passion of press and public, the 


A cleverly worked up case by the State, in 
horror of the act 


| 


itself, all led to what was nothing else than a judicial! lyn 


) 
ing. In part the victims suffered because of the errora of 
their lawyer, which Mr. Zeisler has also set forth 
fact remains that they were “framed up,” and were the vi 
tims of a popular outcry. given a similar 
crime and similar public excitement we should indubitably 
see a repetition of this tragedy. If anybody thinks that our 
American courts really protect the innocent and are above 
being influenced by popular hysteria he should read Mr 
Zeisler’s article. 


dias 
Bu the 


Unfortunately, 


O HONOR JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, pastor of the 

Community Church, on the twentieth anniversary of 
his extraordinary pastorate, one thousand people met at 
dinner in New York City on February 3. There is no more 
important experiment in the church in the United 
than this congregation in the heart of the city of Mammon 
which, opposed as it is to the existing social order, holds its 
own, is financially independent, and powerfully influences 
the lives of multitudes. Mr. Holmes’s achievement has 
brought hope to the hearts of many people who had begun 
to believe that there was no use trying to carry on anything 
that resembled a church. Already the example of the New 
York Community Church is making its influence felt in the 
country; a similar Boston church, a direct result of Mr 
Holmes’s preaching, has had an average attendance of 1,200 
persons at its Sunday sessions this winter. Mr. Holmes 
himself is so well known to liberals all over the country that 
it seems unnecessary to point out that he typifies fearless 
pacifism, a deeply religious self-consecration, complete pulpit 
independence, patriotic service of the highest type. Deeply 
imbued with the New England tradition, he has fought for 
the old-fashioned American ideals of free speech, liberty of 
press, and liberty of assembly without thought of cost to 
himself. And through the years of struggle his congrega- 
tion has grown, accepted his breaking of denominational 
fetters, expanded its activities to embrace the city. The 
Protestant church in America would not be losing ground 
if it included more John Haynes Holmeses. 
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The Right to Confiscate 


EXICO, says Mr. Coolidge, is going to confiscate 
M American property without paying for it, and that 
is a deadly sin. The issue therefore cannot be arbitrated. 
Now, in the first place, this is humbug, because the Mexi- 
cans are at most diminishing American property rights, 
since they propose to substitute fifty-year oil concessions 
for eternal ones. Even if it were confiscation the President 
would be enunciating a dangerous doctrine and making a 
dangerous stand, for the United States Government has re- 
peatedly destroyed rights in private property, confiscated 
without compensation the property of citizens of foreign 
countries residing here, and has refused to heed their 
protests. 

When Mr. Hughes was Secretary of State and would 
not recognize the Mexican Government and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment because they did not guarantee the sacredness of 
private property, we pointed out some of these cases. When 
the United States abolished slavery it abolished private 
property owned by Mexicans, Spaniards, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and we know not how many other foreign citi- 
zens. It is idle to point out that the Emancipation Procla- 
mation was a war-time measure; that in no wise relieved 
the Government of the United States from responsibility. 
There was no war, moreover, when we passed the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment and the Volstead Act. Many hundreds of 
foreigners held shares in distilleries and breweries, or 
owned them outright. In the exercise of its police power 
the United States destroyed these properties out of hand; 
if they could not be transformed into some other line of 
business, or were not operated illegally, these foreigners 
lost by virtue of confiscation the money which they had 
invested in good faith in enterprises which were legal at the 
time of the investment. Did anybody rise in the House 
or Senate or White House and demand that these for- 
eigners be reimbursed? Did any country, such as France 
or Great Britain, threaten to break off relations with us? 
Not one. 

If the Mexican case were as black as Mr. Coolidge and 
Mr. Kellogg paint it, it would still be lily-white compared 
to what the United States has recently done in the wholesale 
stealing of the private property of foreigners. Reverting to 
the practices of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
our Alien Property Custodian stole some 4,500 German, 
Austrian, and Hungarian patents worth about a half bil- 
lion dollars. The Supreme Court, in the Chemical Founda- 
tion case, admitted that this was confiscation, but declared 
that the confiscation of private enemy property was not in 
conflict with the Constitution, because the procedure did 
not violate the criminal law or commit fraud. It being out- 
side of its scope, the Supreme Court omitted to tell one 
truth, namely, that the transaction was grossly contrary to 
the accepted tradition of international law. For the United 
States, with such a record as this, to criticize Mexico is to 
exhibit Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy in its most revolting form. 

Surely there must be lawyers in the State Department 
who know that it is a hoary rule of the English common 
law that an alien may hold land only by sufferance of the 
Crown. There are whole volumes of judicial decisions ex- 
pounding this principle, which the colonists brought to 
America along with their theories of religious and personal 


liberties—at a time when the Bolsheviks were as unknown 
as the dodo today. Is there no one among Mr. Coolidge’s 
advisers who has ever read that decision of the United 
States Supreme Court which says: 

It is obvious that one who is not a citizen and cannot 
become one lacks an interest in, and the power to effect- 
ually work for the welfare of, the state, and, so lacking, 
the state may rightfully deny him the right to own and 
lease real estate within its boundaries. If one incapable of 
citizenship may lease or own real estate, it is within the 
realm of possibility that every foot of land within the state 
might pass to the ownership or possession of non-citizens. 
(Terrace vs. Thompson, 263 U. S. 197, 220, 221.) 


Several American States have adopted laws discrimi- 
nating against aliens, and some of these have been in effect 
retroactive. California and Washington, it is well known, 
refuse to permit aliens ineligible to citizenship—Washing- 
ton includes other aliens who have not declared their inten- 
tion to become citizens—to own or lease land; and the Su- 
preme Court has affirmed the validity of these statutes, 
which have a retroactive effect. Pennsylvania does not 
permit aliens to own firearms and its statute compelled aliens 
to dispose of firearms purchased previous to the enactment 
of the law. Our immigration laws are regularly applied 
retroactively. 

The pundits in Washington who happen to have charge 
of the honor of this country cannot be so incredibly igno- 
rant as not to know of these things, as not to know that 
no nation ever contracts with anybody, whether foreigners 
or citizens, that its laws will not be changed. What did not 
the United States Government do to the Indians who were 
its wards? Has it not stolen their lands, dispossessed them 
of their private property, often merely to legalize the 
seizure of those lands by marauding settlers? 

There is no issue between us and Mexico which cannot 
be submitted to judicial determination. Confiscation? 
Retroactivity? These are not such horrendous bogies. We 
have indulged in them ourselves; probably we shall indulge 
in them again. The case in Mexico is not so desperate. 
The English companies in Mexico accepted the offer of the 
Mexican Government to let them extract oil for fifty years. 
We have seen no denial of the press report that even the 
American oil companies agreed about Christmas day to ac- 
cept the Mexican oil laws, and a day later were persuaded 
to change their minds at the suggestion of the State De- 
partment, which took the ground that if the Government of 
the United States yielded to Mexico in this matter there 
would be no safety for American investors anywhere south 
of the Rio Grande. 

No, the confiscation bogy is a swindle. Big business 
does not want a liberal government in Mexico; Mr. Kellogg 
considers the Calles Government too radical; Washington 
officialdom has imperiously decided that it will not have to 
the south of us any government that it does not like, that 
refuses to do our bidding, or that dares to compete with 
us for the leadership of the American republics. The pri- 
vate-property issue is camouflage. Perhaps the explanation 
of Mr. Coolidge’s refusal to arbitrate is that he knows that 
if we came into a court of arbitration on this issue we 
should not come in with anything approaching clean hands. 
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Nullification in Tennessee 


NHERE are men opposed to prohibition who say that the 
‘| way to get rid of a bad law is to ignore it. There are 
others who proclaim the doctrine that the law is the law 
“for a’ that.” The legalistic fellows rarely apply the theory 
to the Sunday laws, the trafiic laws, or the tax laws, but, 
for the benefit of the public, they expound the theory in 
general terms. 

Rare it is to find a court that nullifies enforcement in 
the same breath that it finds a statute to be a “good” law. 
Yet this is exactly what was done by the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee in the Scopes case. In spite of three opinions, 
interpreting the anti-evolution law in three different ways, 
the court held that the statute was so clear and definite as 
not to Violate the federal Constitution, which lays down as a 
fundamental that no law is sound under which a citizen may 
“guess” himself into jail. Having done this, the court pre- 
vented an appeal to the United States Supreme Court by 
reversing the judgment on a ground on which no exception 
was taken in the lower court, which was not raised on appeal! 
—to wit, that the court, not the jury, fixed the fine. This 
was in the face of State precedents, among them State vs. 
Greene, 129 Tenn. 619, a liquor case (where perhaps the 
Constitution is not so important) holding that where the 
minimum fine is fixed by the judge there is no prejudicial 
error. But the Supreme Court went further and suggested 
—virtually ordered—the Attorney General to nolle prosse 
the case. Why? The law is sound—the court had just said 
so. Scopes admittedly violated it. No one could violate it 
more than he did. But, the court said, the “peace and 
dignity of the State” are “better conserved” by dropping 
the case. The State had already spent thousands of dollars 
to enforce the law. Certainly the court could not mean that 
the law should be used on some more defenseless individual 
while this impertinent violator should be free. No sinner 
could be more defiant in his sin than Mr. Scopes in his de- 
termination to continue teaching the truths of evolution as 
he saw them; and surely no court would argue that the 
impenitent should be selected for pity and pardon. 

“Those in charge of the educational affairs of the 
State,” the court added, “are men and women of discern- 
ment and culture”; biology “‘may be entirely omitted from 
the curriculum of our schools.” So may biologists. Pros- 
pective teachers may be carefully selected and sanitated so 
as to assure that no honest evolutionist will be made a 
teacher—or perhaps, no materialist, for only the materialis- 
tic conception of evolution is contrary to the law, accord- 
ing to Judge Chambliss. Another way to avoid enforce- 
ment may be found in quibbling over the meaning of the 
word “teach.” Judge Chambliss says that “the term is here 
employed in the sense of seeking to convince”; the prevailing 
opinion says that the “statutory scriptural reading” of the 
Bible is not teaching; presumably, then, reading the theory 
of evolution, or stating it, need not be considered teaching 
and a teacher need not fear to expound it if he is careful 
not to seek to convince. 

Governor Peay, in his message approving the bill, sug- 
gested that it was the kind of a law which would probably 
never be enforced; others have suspected it; the court con- 
firms it. Does the Supreme Court of Tennessee support 
those cynics who say that the way to get rid of a bad law is 
to ignore it? 
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are afflicted with trachoma, which leads to blindne 
death. 

Only two conclusions are possible. “Either the exper 
ture on Indian medical service is excessively insufficient 
says Dr. Emerson, “or the administration of the Indiar 
As a matter 
fact, a disinterested investigation would prove that 
these conclusions are substantially correct.” Meanwhile the 
Indian Bureau, says Dr. Emerson, continues to pro 
a falling Indian death-rate and a corresponding increase in 
the total Indian population. Its figure for 1924 was 312 
for 1925, 333,674; for 1926, 335,070—in another report 
349,876. How are the two sets of data to be reconciled? Dr 
Emerson’s implication is that the bureau either has ney 
lected to compare them at all or has decided to hide the d 
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Health Service is excessively incompetent 


crepancy in order to escape the accusation of inefficiency 
It is only the federal government to which appeal can be 
made in the case, since the Indians, being federal charges, 
do not come under the jurisdiction of the several boards of 
health which otherwise would care for them And Dr 
Emerson is demanding an investigation by Congr 

speak of the loss whi 

America, whether she knew it or not, would suffer throug! 
the swift or slow extermination of one or more Indiar 
tribes. 


It is hardly necessary to 


One tribe would be loss enough; it looks as if man 
were threatened. The future of the first Americans i 
best problematical. The continued existence of the race 
whose continent we took may or may not be important to 
the present members of that race. It may be totally unim 
portant to us. Absorption by marriage would give us a fev 
drops of their blood but none of their culture, which we 


have destroyed anyhow. Our generation should not wish to, 
establish that there is no Indian future whatever 
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The Indecency of Censorship’ 


By JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


I 

RT—including dramatic art—is not, as it is sometimes 

supposed to be, a trivial thing. It is just as impor- 
tant as any of the other means by which men express 
their criticism of life, and its freedom is just as essential 
for the healthy functioning of society as any other freedom. 
There is no argument for the freedom of thought and of 
the press which does not apply with equal force to dramatic 
art. 

If you attempt to answer me by saying that certain 
farces and certain revues are not Art I will reply that it 
is equally obvious that certain editorials appearing in news- 
papers are not Thought. We have, however, agreed that 
when we say that we believe in the freedom of the press 
we mean just that; we recognize that there is no means 
of discriminating between this editor or this newspaper, 
and another, which is not subject to intolerable abuse; and 
exactly the same thing is true of the stage. If occasional 
misuse of that freedom is inevitable, we have exactly the 
same recourse—the laws which make obscenity and libel 
punishable after due conviction obtained at a trial by jury 

in one case as the other. At the present moment the 
stage enjoys no more liberty than the press. Why should 
it have less? 

Surely no mere impropriety upon the stage is more 
poisonous than the subtle appeals to the lowest and most 
destructive human passions contained in the worst of the 
metropolitan newspapers. Yet we tolerate and must tol- 
erate them if we would avoid worse evils. Set up a censor- 
ship of the press and before long The Nation would be 
barred from the mails because the provisions of every cen- 
sorship law always have been and always will be twisted 
so as to be made to apply to whatever Sappens to be dis- 
tasteful to the authorities in power, and exactly the same 
thing would happen in the case of an American censorship 
of the stage. Ibsen’s “Ghosts” and Shaw’s “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession” were both banned in England and the latter 
was banned here. William Winter, the most distinguished 
dramatic critic of his generation in New York, treated 
Ibsen’s plays as filth, and Anthony Comstock called Shaw 
“that Irish smut-hound.” Whatever may be said of the 
alleged possibility of distinguishing between what has 
claims to be considered as Art and what has not, the fact 
remains that no censorship has ever yet maintained that 
distinction. Baudelaire’s poems and Flaubert’s “Madame 
Bovary” were both condemned in France. In America 
there was a strong movement against the best native play 
written in the last five years (“What Price Glory?’) and 
Will Hays, Czar of the Movies, kept its closest rival (“They 
Knew What They Wanted’’) off the screen. 


II 


It is impossible to set any legal standard of decency, 
for the simple reason that decency is purely a matter of 
changing convention. The knee-length skirt worn by the 
most daring soubrette of the Age of Innocence was just 
as shocking to the public before which she appeared as the 





*A speech delivered at The Nation's dinner on Censorship of the Stage 
on January 11, 1927 


most nearly complete nudity yet achieved by Mr. Carroll or 
the Messrs. Shubert; and the most modest bathing-suit 
now worn by the most scrupulous member of the Purity 
League would have shocked a rake’s grandmother a few 
generations ago. When skirts were conventionally worn 
about the feet, ankles were as disturbing as knees are 
today and a “D—n” in a book was as surprising as any 
vocable which appears in “Ulysses.” That dress is “inde- 
cent” which reveals a little more than is customary at the 
moment, whatever the prevailing fashion may be; and that 
book is indecent which is a little franker than other cur- 
rent books, whatever the reigning literary mode of the 
moment. The mores of any society set the standard of 
decency, and that is decent which the mores permit. The 
attitude of the audience, not the attitude of censors, repre- 
sents the mores of our particular society, and hence it is 
the audience alone which can truly set a standard. What 
it finds inoffensive enough to attend is by the prevailing 
standard decent, and it is this audience alone which is 
concerned. 

In so far as anything recognizable as indecent per 
se exists, that thing is an emotional reaction on the part 
of a spectator, which, being purely subjective, is not subject 
to regulation. Given the desire to experience this emotion 
—and the desire to experience it occasionally is certainly 
normal in many, perhaps all, people—and the occasion will 
always be found in the most nearly appropriate thing. 
Little boys look up obscene words in the dictionary, and 
I have the authority of Mr. Sinclair Lewis for the state- 
ment that before the days of the “art magazines” rustics 
used to gloat over the underwear advertisements in the 
Sears-Roebuck catalogues. The desire will always make 
the occasion, and no possible censorship could legislate the 
nation into a universal purity of heart. It might ruin 
the stage by setting up a standard of outward propriety 
inconsistent with the mores of society, but it could do 
nothing more. 

Moreover, I suspect that the danger of indecency is 
vastly overestimated. There are few people who have not 
in the course of their lives seen pictures and read books 
which at the time they regarded as indecent. Yet never 
in the course of a persistent inquiry have. I found any- 
one who thought that he had been injured by such an 
experience. I have found many who were sure that others 
would have been injured, but never one who had himself 
suffered—from which I conclude that if any exist they 
must constitute an infinitesimal minority of the population. 
There seems to be a current assumption that while the 
moral nature of youth is extremely fragile its intellect is 
incorruptible. A single impropriety witnessed upon the 
stage is regarded as sufficient to start a boy or girl upon 
the downward path, but (if I may judge by the “clean lists” 
sent out by various organizations) these same young people 
may be trusted to sit through a whole season of super- 
ficiality, falsehood, and misrepresentation and come away 
with their minds unimpaired. I suspect that the reverse 
is true; that piffle is more dangerous than obscenity and 
that more youths are corrupted by the inadequate plati- 
tudes of the conventional drama than by the indelicacies 
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of that which is called risque, and I am certain that the 
inanities blessed by Mr. Hays are more genuinely cor- 
rupting than any pornography. I know many admirable 
people who are occasionally more scabrous than any play 
I have ever seen; I know no tolerable person who is ever 
as superficial as most “clean plays.” 

“Clean” is, indeed, a negative virtue. It is seldom 
applied to any work of art unless there is nothing else 
to be said in its favor. Certainly I myself do not like 
what are called “clean plays,’”’ whether by that description 
is meant either those which remain only upon the surface 
f life or those whose humor is completely antiseptic. In 
drama those plays are most important which concern them- 
selves with the fundamentals of life and character and 
which almost inevitably have some concern with the darker 
or at least the more commonly concealed aspects of human 
nature. In comedy those are usually most entertaining 
which at least toy with the proprieties. 

Wit has been defined as “The kiss given to common 
sense behind the back of propriety.” One of its chief 
functions is that of relief. Through it we enjoy a vicarious 
freedom greater than we usually permit ourselves in every- 
day life, and because of the release which it affords to the 
imagination we submit more rather than less gladly to the 
conventions which control our conduct. Certainly Aristo- 
phanes, Rabelais, Montaigne, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Vol- 
taire, and Congreve were not always “clean,” nor was their 
indelicacy always merely incidental to their wit. Expurgate 
them and you would destroy no little part of their great- 
ness; and I see no reason why moderns should be hampered 
by restrictions which we would not think of applying to the 
masters. The best comedy is often gross and often irrev- 
erent. Playing with fire is a part of its business though 
not, unfortunately, a part which a censor is very likely 
to understand. 

III 


But the final and to me conclusive argument is the 
character of the censor himself, since there was never one 
who was not ultimately ridiculous. To say that the only 
problem involved is the problem of finding the perfect 
censor is like saying that the only problem involved in 
government is the problem of finding the perfect despot, 
and the answer is the same in both cases—no such creature 
exists. Not only is there something inevitably corrupting 
about arbitrary power but there is something in the nature 
of every decent person which makes him loath to assume 
it. There is something essentially absurd and essentially 
petty about drawing lines and pointing out details, and 
something essentially presumptuous about setting oneself 
up to judge what another shall see. To analyze jokes, to 
discover how indecent they are; to decide which statues, 
like certain ones in Italy, shall be fitted with galvanized iron 
trousers; to patrol bathing-beaches with a tape-measure to 
determine the length of the ladies’ skirts—no man can 
do any of these things without being degraded and made 
ridiculous, and no man fit for any office requiring delicacy 
of feeling will consent to do them for long. Censoring is a 
job which appeals to the meddler, the prig, and the sneak. 
The Pharisee loves it, and it offers gratification to many 
mean little vices; it appeals to those who rejoice in the 
display of trivial but arbitrary power as well as to those 
twisted souls who take a libidinous delight in smelling out 
obscenity to protect their neighbor and delight in gloating 
over the deeds to which it might lead their neighbor. 
Censors may be drawn from many classes—from the stupid, 


the humorless, the fanatical, and the irient—but the 


one class from whic n they cannot be drawn is the class 


of decent and intelligent men. 


Upon this fact any scheme of censorship is inevitably 
wrecked. In the case of « crisis like that which led 
to the formation of the Play Jury ertain decent peopit 
may consent for a time to serve, either from a ser f 
duty or in order to prevent something worse, it they 
will not serve for long. There is something about being 
a censor which is repugnant in just the way that being 
an informer is repugnant. Even those who then 
believe in censorship would shrink from performing the 
function of the censor, in exactly the same way that the 
majority of those who believe in prohibition still shrink 
from imitating General Butler, who had his host arrests 
or from calling the police to arrest a neighbor wh | 
to be making beer in the cellar. And the reason is simply 
that spying out indecency and setting up oneself as the 
judge of another’s pleasure is just as repugnant to decent 
feelings as the carrying of tales. The office must of nece 
sity gradually gravitate to the class of those to wh 
repulsive functions are agreeable 

I myself long sought the perfect censor. Anthony Cor 


stock was not he, because at times there was a certai! 
plausibility about Comstock; I believe that I have found 
him at last, however, where the bluebird is said to be found, 
on my own doorstep, or, to speak more plainly, in my native 
town—Knoxville, Tennessee. He happens to be feminine 
and, when discovered, was presi 
of the D. A. R. The lady had just been 
by a threatened visit of “Rain” to a local 
though when she was interviewed by the reporter of the 
Knoxville News she admitted that she had neither seen nor 
read the play, she confessed that it was, indeed, somewhat 
confused in her mind with the film version of “Three 
Weeks”; but she gave out the following statement: 


ding over the local chapter 
tirred to activit 


tneater, and 


We do not fear the effect which such a play would 
have on us. We of the D. A. R. and the United Daughter 
of the Confederacy have had the advantages of educatio 
and travel and have been prepared for such things. 
a play would not injure us; it would only disgust u 

But there are other women who have not had these ad 
vantages, and there are the young people who are inexperi 
enced in the problems of life. It is for their benefit and 
protection that we seek to prevent the showing of such plays 
in Knoxville. 

Such a play would not injure me, but I have seen the 
world. Nobody knows the world better than I. 
has had greater educational advantages, has been more in 
social life, or has traveled more than I. I am able to judge 
of the temptations that come to the young and the inexperi 
enced. It is the duty of us to protect those who have not 
had our advantages. 

We have a great commiseration for the artists who 
must appear in such plays for their living, but we hope by 
raising the moral tone of a community to enable them to 
work in something higher. 


Such 


No woman 


Is the picture here evoked a caricature? I do not think 
so. The lady in question is naive; she does not know how to 
hide behind persuasive phrases; she exposes herself and she 
lets the cat out of the bag. But the motives—pharisaical 
virtue and self-importance—which are upon the surface 
here are at the bottom of every person who has the impulse 
to be a censor. Scratch the most urbane and you will find, 
just below the cuticle, the aboriginal protector of Tennessee 
morals. 
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Why “‘Al’’ Smith Is Great 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


ROUND the country can be felt an increasing wish to 
LX know what is the power of “Al” Smith. West and 
South, and in Republican circles everywhere, exists also 
an eagerness to find and specify his weaknesses. 

If one would see Smith in perspective, the volume of 
his popularity should not be honored with first place. It 
is large, of course, but it would never have lifted him to his 
present position in a class by himself among living Demo- 
crats. He won by fewer votes last fall than the preceding 
time he ran in an off year. Another Irishman, Walsh of 
Massachusetts, carried Coolidge’s own State, a more Repub- 
lican State than New York, and did it at a moment when 
the governorship was going heavily Republican. Ohio has 
become Republican normally by about 200,000, but it was 
carried in November for the third time by a third Irish- 
man, Governor “Vic” Donahey. 

New York, to be sure, is the most important State in 
a Presidential election, and that fact helps the man who has 
been four times elected governor. But it is not the mes- 
sage that is spreading most rapidly through the country 
and even in the South changing opinion in the class that 
sends delegates. 

Only part of the increase in Smith’s strength is to be 
sought in the changing Wet issue. Local government, as 
exemplified in the demand to soften the Volstead Act, is 
likely to be the point at which there is most hard fighting 
in 1928. The solid South will go Democratic whoever the 
candidate may be. Elsewhere the party strength is in the 
big cities, mostly Wet. The convention will fight about it, 
but in the end it will adopt a formula asking for a law by 
Congress that leaves to each State the opportunity of inter- 
preting the word “intoxicating” and taking its chances with 
the Supreme Court. 

Nobody can tell ahead how the nine men who speak 
the last word (or five of them) will decide. From what I 
hear there is a probability that they will defend the right 
of Congress to limit its functions. If Congress shall, for 
instance, after modifying the law, or without modifying 
it, demand that the Executive at Washington limit its part 
in the concurrent job to what the States cannot do, I do 
not believe the court will object. Jurisdiction is concur- 
rent, and so is enforcement. The federal law is binding 
on the States, but no law is entirely enforced. There are 
laws against prostitution, for example, but they are en- 
forced, if at all, only in cases of organized traffic or 
nuisance. 

If Congress shall some time decide to grant money for 
liquor enforcement only in a distinctly federal field it will 
be leaving the national government all it can do, and more. 
The federal task should be to protect the country from 
liquor smuggled in, to protect any State that desires pro- 
tection against shipments from a wetter State; and to 
keep track of concerns manufacturing alcohol for business 
purposes. It would, I believe, be wholly constitutional for 
the federal government to concentrate on these matters, at 
one-half of 1 per cent, if it chooses, or at a higher point, 
and leave all other aspects of the amendment to the States. 

That position, or something equivalent, must prevail 
before Smith can be nominated. If he is nominated his 


handling of the Wet issue will be dignified. He will not tal! 
like an excited Wet at a dinner party. He will show sym- 
pathy with the march of temperance; with check on th: 
stronger drinks; even with further restrictions in con 
munities that unmistakably desire them. But he wii! 
graphically portray the evil effects of moral legislation ir 
communities that are to any large extent divided. After 
a bitter struggle this view will carry the convention. Henc: 
the delegates cannot put a refusal to nominate Smith on 
the ground that he seeks liquor revision. His opponents 
will be in the position of stopping him because he is a 
Catholic. That outcome will be much clearer than in 1924, 
when he by no means held a position of unquestionable pr: 
eminence. They will be stopping him because of his re 
ligion. His appointments are regardless of religion, and 
hundreds know the severity with which he treats emissarie 
who tell him what the church desires. 

The third argument to be used against him brings us 
to the quality that makes his greatness. His opponents, 
worried about too openly displaying religious bigotry, and 
also somewhat timid about the issue of whether drink 
should be a local question, are now trying to concentraté 
on Tammany. Smith grew up in Tammany, their plea 
runs; he is still a member of that body; to make him 
President would be to bring Tammany to Washington. 

He did grow up in Tammany Hall. He is close to the 
sidewalks of New York. He was born in a tenement, under 
the Brooklyn Bridge, in a region where political interest 
is Tammany or nothing. He went to the Assembly. H: 
became leader of his party there. Sometimes when re- 
formers would go to see him about a bill he would say: “! 
have read your bill. It is right. I wish we could pass it 
But orders have come from Fourteenth Street.” 

In spite of that handicap a large percentage of thos: 
independent citizens interested in civic causes became ad 
herents of Smith while he was in the Assembly. Then, 
as now, he studied every paragraph of every appropriation 
bill. He studied to the bottom one difficult question afte: 
another. He never forgot. His sympathies were with th 
public. He cared when a neighbor’s child was sick. Bu 
the Lord had equipped him with a precise, energetic, imag 
native brain. As he studied questions he saw them in term 
of welfare. He saw also that this welfare was not ob 
tained unless the machinery was appropriate, the human 
instruments superior. After brilliant service as party 
leader he took a motor one day and went down to Good 
Ground, where he told Charley Murphy the party owed him 
the nomination for governor. Murphy did not want him, 
but he recognized the claim. 

Entering his first term Smith was partly free a: 
partly under obligation. He no longer represented Tam- 
many Hall. His heart swelled that the voters of the largest 
State had raised a poor waif from South Street, the sordid 
river front, to so high a post. He meant to deserve thi 
tribute. He showed what a friend of mine calls the nobless: 
oblige of poverty. He would prove that a boy from th: 
river front could be a strong governor. He did repay 
Murphy with some appointments, though not with any voice 
in legislation. That term wiped out the debt. When the 
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second term began Al Smith, ablest product of Tammar: The man who thus spoke is a nation-famous expert on 
had grown far beyond the Hall. The second and the third public utilitie He was excited over an address by Smith 
terms have passed. The fourth is with us. The Governor’ on water-powe! To this expert from another State the 
measures have cut the machine to pieces. As he said once peech showed a creative grasp of one of I 
to me, the Republicans have kept him in office by blocking f questions. A few weeks earlier, it t tf Was! 
his program. He has gone back to finish it. He is in ton, another friend of mine wes talki i club of won 
Albany to take the water-power of the State away fror | interested in civic progr Hi \ 
politicians and lobbyists, to put it where the public wi ut in order to analyze the ? 
realize on their property. He is in Albany to complete a to look up Smith's A t he re efore the 
reorganization of State machinery that will complete hi ib a list of his ; evement I} erea eve held 
slaughter of useless offices. On those two remaining mea n which any one of % ‘ 
ures both the Republican politicians and the Democratir abored 
politicians are against him. One other reform is in the We often think of 
foreground. About this change it happens that the Repub! especially in the masse oy 
ean politicians rather than those of the Hall are doing the with the masses that vives hin hut it this 
wincing. Smith is fighting for an improvement favored ! ther that gives him | i 
every independent, when he demands that we elect th: ictual numbe but of | 
governor in a year when there is no election for President trength? Ask de ed, indepe 
As far as I know he has made a mistake of political judy viving their lives to civic p! ! 
ment but once. I suppose it was a mistake to appear befor: titution, efficier womer rf 
the Democratic national convention of 1924. le had no ing, living wage, health, care for the ire 
business before the convention. He made a bad impression portation, congestion, finat 
It is his only time. up your own list of a hund: t rae 

Today the measures which he has sponsored, including of party; go to see them; I shall be an 
those for which he is still fighting, are the most difficult cent of them are not for Smit} 
and enlightened set of measures ever led by any governor What has caused the Cis ( 
of whom I know. His appointments, in his last three term behind Smith is an experience of twenty-thre TI 
I take to be the soundest and most independent made by any facts, becoming known, are winniny the 
living executive. There is now in a lofty judicial position He is a strong man: he is a a yood man. Not a the 
a man who before he went on the bench was as construc- but a person who meets each new need with ; 
tive a reformer as the country had. A few weeks ago, executive talent, intimate knowledge, audacity ir 
dining with this dignitary, I said: ‘““When I was in college Not for him the easiest wa Other popu 
we were accustomed to look upon Billy Russell of Massachu- that course. “Al” decides first whether a ste 
setts as the model governor. How did he compare with then the best method of taking it; finally how 
Smith?” the public. His clearness of statement is possi 

“There is no similarity,” said my friend. ‘“Russell’s cause of his clearness of vision. The organizat 
problems were child’s play in comparison. The remarkable State’s business is as clear to him as a baseball 5 
thing about Smith is that the hardest modern problems me. To him transportation, water-power, port 
come before him, and every one is thought out and solved.” income and expense are not abstraction T} 

Y 
These Modern Women 
“N 
One Way to Freedom 
ANONYMOUS 

LITTLE girl of six or seven, clinging to a rickety he went to town, and heartsick knew they hoped 

picket fence and listening, still and intent as if she It was always the same story Oats to be gn 
listened with her whole body instead of with ears alone. into chop, hogs to be marketed, grain to be hauled to the 
Coming? Yes, of course, he was coming. Mama was too warehouse, winter supplies to be bought, taxes to be ps 
anxious. There—a little hint of sound again. The mur- interest to be met—each time there was the sickening unce 
mur of wagon wheels maybe on the hill beyond the second tainty as to whether he would come home cheery and hay 
slough. Hope shot through her young heart. The wagon when he ought to come or whether mother would have 
would rumble loudly and certainly when it came to the to do the farm chores, four little children left in the hous 
corduroy at the foot of the hill. Breathless she waited as alone with the fires, or trailing her skirts as she milked 
if all life depended on her hearing. Her young mother fed horses, cleaned stables; and he, the father, would come 
came silently from the kitchen door and joined her. a week later, hang-dog and ashamed because he had 

“Yes, I thought I heard something, mama. Listen. cumbed to another periodical spree, and had spent not 
Maybe now he will pass over the bridge at the slough.” himself but all the family income as well, derived fron 
But even hope could hear nothing more definite than the hogs, grain, hay, and dedicated to winter groceries, 1 
wind in the fir trees at the edge of the little prairie. So or interest. 
they listened, mother and daughter both, in the spring, Always there were children, four then, and more as 
summer, autumn, winter twilight. Listened every time the years went by until mother had given birth to eight 
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To the despair that grew in her in consequence of the 
repeated sprees was added the deadly certainty of another 
When the fourth child was born, 
after to be gone a week or 


child inevitably near. 
father disappeared the day 


ten days, and I can remember yet mother’s explanation to 
hired girl and midwife—it was always both in one for us 
that Mr. had been called away on business. Would 


he be home for dinner today? Day after day she could not 


say, she did not know. When 


She had, of course, educational ideals for her sons, but 
these were early frustrated by my father’s insistence that 
no mere woman could ever know as much about the desir- 
able education of a male child as a man, with the result 
that the boys left school in the eighth grade to learn the 
trade of their father. The younger had a flair for drawing, 
painting, mathematics, and might have turned into a cred- 
itable architect, but he learned to handle the hock and 

trowel instead. As I look 





we had moved for the third 
time, far away this time from 


anybody who had ever known 


mous articles giving 


us before, her hour for a 
sixth deliverance 


hand, and he, the 


close at 

father, 
gone again to exercise his in- 
dividual liberty, I saw her 
one night get out the family 
revolver, oil it, load it, and 
place it under her pillow. 


March 2. 


Beatrice 


We print herewith the eighth of a series of anony- 
the personal 
women with a modern point of view. 
by a woman who grew up in an atmosphere of freedom 
and intellectual daring, will appear in The Nation for 


M. Hinkle, psychoanalyst, and John B. 
Watson, behaviorist, will analyze through these articles 
the underlying causes of the modern woman’s rebellion. 


back I realize that a part of 
father’s reluctance to have 
the boys remain at schoo! 
was fear lest they be edu- 
cated into disapproval of 
himself and his ideal of a 
man’s life. 

A great part of the sub- 
jection of woman in our fam- 
ily resulted from mother’s 
complete separation from 
purse-strings. When we lived 


backgrounds of 
The next article, 











When, white and sick from 
foreboding, I ventured to 
ask, “Why that?” she answered, “If it comes upon me when 
he is gone and nobody here to take care of me, I am through, 
that’s all.” Child of thirteen that I was then, I argued the 
silliness of that, and urged my own capacity to do as much 
as he could do. 

This was the man I then knew best. 
easy-going, loving my mother and his children in his own 
way, but selfish and irresponsible, wicked it seemed to me 
then, in his capacity for inflicting suffering and humiliation. 
Now after thirty years, and he ten years gone forever, I 
As the oldest of the chil- 
I experienced her 


Good natured, 


cannot find much easier words. 
dren and the nearest to my mother, 
anxieties as if they had been my own, and because I loved 
her I hated the poverty, shame, and endless child-bearing 
forced upon her. I cannot remember a time when I did 
not look upon my father with reproach and often with feel- 
ings not to be described by so mild a term. 

My mother’s dominant passion for me, through these 
vears, and for the five other daughters who came in the 
course of time, was a desire for our education, that we 
might fit ourselves for work and for salaries that would 
make us independent of marriage, or if we did elect it, 
able to leave it if it were unsatisfactory. She herself had 
been tied and fettered once for all because she had mar- 
ried at seventeen. An old-fashioned father had refused her 
the privilege of either going to school or learning a trade, 
and in marriage which had seemed to offer a way out 
she had found herself more helpless than ever on account 
of the never-ending succession of babies. I realize now 
that mother in her insistence on our schooling was preach- 
ing the economic independence of woman, though of that 
as such I am sure she had never heard. She preached it 
day after day with a singleness of aim and an earnestness 
that brought to pass what she desired even though the 
handicaps were well-nigh insurmountable. Education of 
her daughters every day in the school term, every school 
term through the years was not to be achieved without 
domestic battles won only by intensity of purpose and a 
desire to protect her own. Mother was proud that I never 
missed school on wash-days, cleaning days, or even when 
another new baby incapacitated her for a week or two. 
School for her children was a religion to this mother, and 
to one end—that we might be free. 


on the farm, she would earn 
eight or ten dollars in the course of a year through meals 
and beds furnished to farmers from the upper country 
who made our house their stopping-place as they came and 
went getting in their winter supplies. Yet even getting this 
much depended on two contingencies. If father was in 
town engaged in the usual preoccupation, she got the money ; 
or if, he being on the farm, the lodger paid the reckoning 
into her own hand. Otherwise she lost it entirely. Mother 
never asked for money for herself, probably because she 
felt too much humiliated in the asking, but as her girls 
grew up and needed cash upon occasion, she did it for 
them. When I had reached high-school and later normal- 
school age and I needed a dollar a month to pay for my 
toll ticket across the interstate bridge, she and I alike 
dreaded the monthly ordeal of getting that dollar. As 
the time drew near we watched closely for the auspicious 
occasion that would make reproach least likely. The best 
time of all was on Saturday night just after supper, when 
father would be handing out ten dollar bills to the boys “to 
have a good time.” 

“Give Cora a dollar, too, daddy. She needs it for toll.” 

“What? Again?” and the smile of Jove benevolent 
faded into narrow-eyed suspicion. 

As soon as I could attain to the educational distinction 
of a two years’ certificate from the normal school, mother’s 
dream for her eldest was realized, the toll battles were for- 
gotten—one woman at last was free. Eighteen and free. 
Free to do as I wished with my own. 

There were differences between my father and me as 
to what constituted my own. Through a good many years 
he suffered from my inability to see that I ought to turn 
my monthly pay checks over to him; and my silly way 
of hoarding money for more education gave him acute 
distress. I remember that when I left for the university, 
$750 cash in hand—the result of three years’ teaching— 
he sulked in the barn-yard and refused to say goodby. He 
was indignant to see me throwing away my money. But 
three years later when I returned I was astonished to know 
that he was proud that I had graduated and indeed was 
giving himself some credit for this higher education in 
the family. 

Once the two-year certificate had freed me, not even 
love’s young dream could rob me of wariness. The most 
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sirable youth in the world, in a boy and girl affair, 
eaded the blessedness that would ensue if we would but 
bits in our teeth (two 


I argued 


ike the reins in our hands and the 
parate arguments), but realist that I had to be 
necessity for his finishing college and getting himse 
stablished before we took any fatal steps. And the wo: 
nitfall of all was safely avoided. The most desirable 
the world was a no-account college student and a phi 


yout! 


nderer as well, and that was the end of him as an argu 
ent. Years afterward I met him again. He had becom: 
second-rate bookkeeper, his wife had had seven childrer 
as many years, of whom only two survived, 
y-day he handed his salary over to a broker to be gam- 
led on the stock exchange or he lost it in backroom crap 
cames. The home was mortgaged and the wife was stick 
ng it out until the children should be up from under her 
feet. He was still philandering. 

Other men have come my way. One planned a house 
for me and insisted on a nice big kitchen. That was the 
nd of him. Another dear kind soul with whom I thought 

could live rapturously could not build a fire on a camp- 
ing trip and fancied always when he was lost that the 
Pacific Ocean must be in the east. The psychoanalyst wil 
ay—but who cares what the psychoanalyst will say? | 
1ow myself that if I had done otherwise in any one of 


and ¢ very 


} 
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In Weakness There Is Strength 


By FRANK R. KENT 


T has been penetratingly said that a woman’s strength 

often lies in her weakness—particularly if she is a beau- 
tiful woman—but that does not hold good with politicians. 

has never been true as to Presidents. Yet an analysis of 
Mr. Coolidge’s career not only as President but before 
rather bears out the idea that his feebleness and futility 
have helped rather than hurt him politically. And he isn’t 
eautiful either. 

It would not be the case at all if he were now, or if 

ever had been, the titular leader of the minority party. 
Under such circumstances strength, courage, color, virility 
are required to play the game successfully and keep one’s 
grip from slipping. The Coolidge record shows that none 
f these things is required of a politically minded Executive 
f the dominant party. In the absence of a national crisis 
and in a time of prosperity his lack of strength is an asset 
rather than a liability, provided he has sufficiently powerful 
support and the approval of the great business 
nterests—and no President of our time has had both to the 
same extent. The best illustration of the truth of this idea 
bout Mr. Coolidge is presented by the McNary-Haugen 
farm-relief bill, which—barring accidents—by the time this 
article appears, or soon thereafter, will have been passed 
by Congress and put up to the President. To a stronger 
man the position in which this places him might easily 
prove fatal to his political prospects. To a man of more 
robust fiber and a fighting spirit it would at least prove 
normously embarrassing. To the austere and acidulous 
Calvin, disappointing as that will be to some who would 
like to see him in a jam, it will do neither. 

This does not mean it will be a pleasant experience, or 
that whether he signs or whether he vetoes the bill he will! 
not sustain a certain loss. But it does mean that his politi- 

il injury and embarrassment will be small compared to 


press 


hese three marriage opportunities | wou e been a 
Having learned my le ! i iture 
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me with a doctor’s dey e fort A 
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de nce of women a an nor PAT and elf-reene 
for love and marriage Or nt that 
is ever learned complete. Perhaps the tranqui 
rich life I live is more of an argument than ar 
shall ever say. 
what it would be were he the sort of man who fights fe 
beliefs and who is not beaten without the othe: le know 
ing there has been a fight. Consider the facts about rr 
and this bill. From the start he has be 
cause his Morgan advisers and the two Cabin t r 
upon whom he principally leans and to whom hi 
guidance both pointed out that it was a socialist 
economically unsound, unworkable in practice, wort! 
a remedy, and terribly dangerous as a precedent. That wa 
and that still is, if Republican journalistic suppor 
be relied upon, his idea of the bill. At the last se n 
Mr. Coe 


was killed by Administration influence, although Mr 
refraine 


In1¢ far . 
armer 
Be ary I 


himself, as is his habit, cautiou 


This time the 


idge 


overt hostility. enraged Corn 


enhanced in strength and determination, formed an 
alliance with certain cotton Senators, put in their bill agair 
swept aside the Administration compromises, and are pre 


ing forward to victory. 


A few weeks ago a writer who usually reflects the 
White House attitude with remarkable accuracy heralded 
the Crisp-Curtis bill, which contains everything the 
Haugen bill does except the equalization fee and n effect 


a general surrender, as the Administration solution, pre 
dicted its passage, and proclaimed that this would mean the 
end of the movement and the 

Such was the general idea, but it did not work out. The 
back of the other bill were too and Mr 
Coolidge was too weak. The movement that sidetracked the 
Administration measure and brought the McNary-Haugen 
bill to a point where today it seems sure Mr. Coolidge wil 
have to sign or veto it was engineered by Mr. Dawes and 
Senator Brookhart with Mr. Lowden in the background. 
Everybody knows that. If the bill finally goes through the 
only reason it will not be a knock-down for Mr. 


Lowden farm-relief issue 


forces strong 


aefeat 
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Coolidge is that he did not stand up for a real fight. Per- 
haps something will happen to kill the bill again. The 
President hopes so, and you can never tell in Congress 
until the last lap is run. The claim is made that if it is 
passed this session and Mr. Coolidge vetoes it he will give 
tremendous impetus to the Lowden movement, infuriate the 
farmers of the West, and insure a revolt against himself. 
On the other hand, if he signs the bill the contention is that 
his solid business support in the East and some of his news- 
paper support, too, are bound to be shocked at his failure 
to stand firm against an economic heresy, and will leave 
him. But it is not likely to happen to Mr. Coolidge, no 
matter what he does. If he signs the bill his Eastern busi- 
ness backing will not like it but they will pour out their 
wrath not on Mr. Coolidge but cn Congress. And if he 
vetoes the bill the Corn Belt boys will tear their hair, rip, 
rave, and roar—but the blame will be placed on Herbert 
Hoover, not on Calvin Coolidge. 

In spite of the feeling of some astute political prophets 
around Washington the chances are that the net result of 
his farm-relief fight, whatever happens to the bill, will not 
greatly alter the situation so far as the Republican nom- 
ination is concerned. Whichever way the cat jumps it will do 
Mr. Coolidge no vital damage. Already some of his staunch- 
est press supporters are beginning to say that the changes 
in the bill are such as to make it possible for the President 
to approve it without doing violence to his previous convic- 
tions, that its objectionable features have been eliminated, 
that the farm-relief people have met him half way, that he 
has “veered around” to the view that the price-fixing fea- 
tures in their present form are not so bad—all of which is 
rot. What he will do if the bill comes to him he himself in all 
probability does not know. It will depend upon what seems 


to be the best politics. He will give that deep thought. 


Averting Calamity 
By STUART CHASE 


N a winter day early in the year 1925 a gentleman 
( ) dealing in millinery was found hanging with a rope 
about his neck in his showrooms. He was quite dead. Style 
had killed him. 

Nineteen twenty-five was a bad winter and spring for 
milliners. Women had gone on the loose in an unaccount- 
able fashion. Instead of wearing the hats they had been 
instructed to wear by the normal channels of trade pres- 
sure, they had taken style into their own hands and were 
buying felt hats simply trimmed; or, what was worse, not 
trimmed at all. And this unprecedented independence 
threatened to annihilate the bulk of the millinery business. 
“The makers of ribbons, flowers, braids, and straws,” said 
Editor and Publisher, “are compelled to gaze upon the 
whole feminine world wearing something on their bobbed 
heads that wasn’t made by millinery manufacturers at all! 
For the first time in anybody’s remembrance a whole indus- 
try has been deserted almost without warning.” 

The milliners stood trembling on the brink of the abyss, 
but they did not take the plunge. The highest kind of the 
higher salesmanship saved them in the nick of time. The 
machinery which accomplished this miracle is worthy of 
attention. It shows what can be done nowadays to a buying 
public that exhibits symptoms of a wrong-headed and un- 
profitable independence. Mr. Edward L. Bernays, Coun- 
sel on Public Relations, tells the story, and well may he be 


proud of it, for it reflects great honor ipon his profess 
Obviously strong medicine was needed, and at on 

The methods of display advertising were scarcely possib 
in such an emergency, which had already reached to t 
stage of an established style. There was only one ems 
gency tool which could do the job—the indirect tool of pub 
licity, validly based on news-creation. If society women and 
artists could initiate a counter-current of style, then 
might not be lost. Style is like a great tidal wave; dik 
can’t hold it, but the powerful pull of the gravitationa 
force which induces it to flow west can also make it fl 
east. 

The simile is apt. East-bound gravitation started wit} 
the semi-annual style show in New York in February, 192 
“The basic idea applied as a remedy was to interest k 
leaders of art and society and trade in higher millin 
standards of beauty.” Two groups were created: the 
composed of artists “who definitely gave the millinery d 
played artistic standing”; the second made up of societ 
women, “who sponsored the ‘artistic movement’ bac! 
toward standard millinery materials.” 

Heyworth Campbell, art director of the Condé Nas: 
publications, headed the committee of artists which had t 
select the beautiful live models who wore the hat: 
(adequately trimmed hats) “on the basis of carriage, pos 
grace, and entire form as well as facial beauty.” 1 
artists had also to judge one of each class of hat repr 
sented, in respect to “the beauty of the model, her hat, an 
her entire ensemble costume.” Thus the hat was happ 
linked, in news value, to the charms of the manikin as wi 
as to her frock and the rest of her costume, if any. 

After the winning model in each class was selected | 
the assembled artists her photograph was taken by a lea 
ing New York photographer. Hundreds of them appeare: 
in the rotogravure sections of the Sunday newspaper: 
throughout the country. The pictures were also used 
traveling exhibits to retail establishments. Gravitation be- 
gan to pull. The authority of its sponsors could not 
ignored by retailers. “They began to shape their milliner 
purchases, window displays, and publicity along the ne 
lines.” Meanwhile publicity experts were at work upo: 
news reports of the style show. Articles, interviews, specia. 
illustrated stories, began to pour in upon editors, in 
volume sufficient to create authentic news value. Careful!) 
instructed salesmen of millinery houses descended upo 
merchandise managers and millinery stores armed wit 
“authentic news” and with the glad tidings that the new 
styles were ready to be shipped in quantity lots. 

In thirty days’ time the millinery trades were hum 
ming again with activity. A casualty had been averted b) 
the skilful use of sound public relations. ...It was a 
subtly built plan, and it worked. 

It was and did. Not only God but Counsels on Publi 
Relations are masters of the mystic pulls of gravitatior 
Mr. Bernays holds, furthermore—and we cannot but agre 
with him—that the principle is applicable to all types « 
merchandise. “Ideas that desire to get public attentic: 
must avail themselves of this kind of mechanics.” And s 
happily, the consumer may forever cease from buying wh:' 
he freely wants; and the Kingdom of Heaven of the Sale: 
man will come upon earth. 

High on the awful steps, above the Angel Gabriel him- 
self, in morning dress, their honest faces transfigured wit! 
pleasure in a work well done, will sit Mr. Bruce Barton 
Mr. Ivy Lee. 
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In the Driftway Correspondence 


x Y HY does nobody love an automobile? Our aff: , ee ; 
V/V vost: Cals economy 
, } ont+e ex orae? ‘4 - 
y <o out to a ship or boat; we prove it by c¢ 
most anv kind of vessel “she.” The Drifter, too, wa I j 
, Tt ‘ 
uught up to regard a iocomotive engine as ol! s 
rrr , 4 { 
nder. The men who driv hese great machine ter ; 
( ‘ ‘ ¢t i ‘ |? 
yme to care for them as they do for members of thei ; ; Py 
family, and the Drifter rarely descends from a train after = 
long journey without pausing for a moment of tribute RV 
. e . . 4 ‘ } . 4 
ide the locomotive as it stands grunting and panti: - 
ifter its race. For many persons nowadays the automobil 


displaced both railway trains and boats. In many way 
is the most wonderful means of transportation ever in The Great Oy] V1\ thy 


vented. It contains more capacity for speed in less space 


and simpler form, usable at less cost and effort, than ans ro = ee eet 
other vehicle man has devised. In only twenty-five years of Py mal 
volution it has become almost as dependable as the rising pon 
sun. It has the staying powers of a bore, and will stand a Ly 7 
more abuse without going on strike than any other delicate thet the Btandacd © ea eae ale 
piece of machinery of which the Drifter knows unles their present method 
possibly a $2 watch. childs bro t f 
*% . % * ther m for ! 
ND yet who has any affection for an automobile? Most nat eae ~ wag Moicsncden : 
4X men brag of their cars, a good many admire them, but ss bt opiaaed tet : “ff ae , 
io any become devoted to them as they do to other means — : 3 a ms ae : pe aa 
f transportation, say boats or locomotive engines? (The R , “4 perce © 
Drifter never had a pet locomotive as a boy, but he assume aye f the preset tuat 
his readers were more fortunate.) What owner of a steam, wheee altice were subsidizing trouble t f 
motor, or sailing boat would take a day’s trip without talk- heir tr gy agvenci r ' 
ing to his vessel on the way, without calling her “old girl,” of Great Britain t 
without urging, caressing, and bullying her? Nor would midable ( 
e think of making his boat fast at the dock and rushing f this rivalry, the I 
away without a final glance of affection, a nod of friend- their differences and are ¢ Crating al ove 
ship, in the direction of the vessel. Yet a man will drive the Middle West in the city of St. 1 
a car 200 miles in a day, uphill and down, through sand i piss vnypicnctonapinni: sBiortage Goatiggs © oa ‘. 
ind mud, in pelting rain and burning sun, without ever a sien aan tale nf r the Mi “_ | 
kind word to the faithful engine. If the engine falters ee AE Rae an 
and pleads at the top of a steep hill the driver’s only re- ew coal-oil process, or at any rate t 
ponse is to shift to low and say “Hell!” And at the end levised by the German, Bergiu In Ne rn Pe 
of the trip out jumps the driver and runs into the hous Persian has welcomed the Standard Oil ir 
without a further thought unless that it is going to be the rainst » operating owners of the Caucasiar 
kens of a job cleaning the mud off next Sunday morning. and elsewhere on the American continent, the Sta 
P - British interests are patently collaboratir 
With the entire machinery of the C 
) UT the final test of a man’s affection comes in his will- norations. diplomatic service, trade ur 
ingness to sell. Nobody ever sold a boat, however tion—in an elaborate if elusive cha f 
lilapidated, without a pang. Age cannot wrench our af- British and American coal-fields, in the oil-fields of Persia 
fections from those things for which we care. Rather does from Canton and from certain innocent-looking quarter Hi 
add dignity and worth. A man gets to be fond even of land, in the Dutch East Indies, no wonder that the Br 
an old coat. But an old automobile? One can’t get rid of Ame rican petroleum companies have ¢ Be Biles 
t too soon. Many persons insist upon a new car every emanate rine ked f den and ( te reed ee <7 
year; probably all would if they could afford it. An out- aI OR, LANNY: HA aa eee Senne 
worn or even outmoded automobile goes to the scrap-heap 
without a mourner. On Religion 
a * * % + 
N2 nobody loves an automobile. Everybody extols it, To _— EDITOR OF THE NATION i 
4 everybody must have it, but nobody cares for it. Thx a so — be aig a me 
Drifter can’t guess the reason. Probably it has something pease a re ee ree , 
: externam. Napoleon, with a number of other | 
to do with the age we live in—something to do with a lot divided Poland into three parts in the name f the ] 
of things the Drifter can’t explain. Fortunately he doesn’t Son, and the Holy Ghost. The Emperor 5 
ave to. This column is not an information bureau. It bandit-raids into China and Belgium with “Gott 
s more often a confused and gaping interrogation point. the uniform-belts of his soldiers. One of th 
THE DRIFTER Queen Elizabeth sent to the coast of Af) to n 
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Jesu Our public men are all ostentatiously 
» church regularly, and say “God have mercy 

ner Then they steal oil and boost the 
t popular and appealing of all pictures of our 


entering or leaving the sanctuary 


That votes. 
CHARLES 


joririda, January 15 


means many 


EDWARD STOWE 


ect ion. Not Prohibition 


PHI NATION: 


eview of two books on M vassant suggests the 
ks with a device for the protection of readers. 

r.dmiitedly abnormal, tainted, diseased au- 
la cn Inapplicable to the doubtful and the 
ld nevert d to cireumscribe a source 
m tl] fetid past. It would cure protection 


tion. The |} ks would be there for such as find, 


; my device is not really 


du mal piquant or soothing. 
Is it 


their contributors a 


finding, ite rs 


] 0 original. in a way 


magazines that give 


thea 
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1 of certificate of character, often with photograph attached? 
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“i up ner n 


Whitman, Mass., Decembe 1 MARGARET GAFFNEY 
**Q. > 39 aoe - ... od , 
sate MNKINE 
To THE Epitor OF THE NATION 

IR: A course was give recently at the University of 
Washington called “The Romantic Movement in American Lit- 
erature hiefly to and advanced students. 

En on and Thoreau came up for discussion. Most of 
thos ent considered the two authors too dangerous to be 
studied. One experier 1 teacher said it weuld take a genius 
to present their writings in 2 way that would be safe for young 
students in high school. Emersen was clearly en intellectual 
unarcl and Thoreau such an outstanding individualist that 

t elf up as a critic against his own government. 

i} things my daughter, a member of the class, told me. 
My interest in our intellectual atmosphere being quickened, I 


one she used in garnering wisdom 


ntroduction to Logic: Philosophy 5”’—and happened upon 

iguing passage: “To get the partial contrapositive con- 
bvert of the original proposition: to get the full con- 
» obvert t mivert of the obv a 

if emed e, anyway 

ttle. Washingto J wary ¢ JANE GARROTT 


rOR OF THE NATION: 
n nten you to know that Yehudi Menuhin 
kly I be to his violin. It is upon his 
I ’ asking you to see to it that we do not 
} Nat is ol rreat hely to us to give 
ral rT We prefer to teach him privately 
es of T Vat wel mall, picked edi 
tic Tha is around his ninth birthday. You 
rprised to what a big part of a Nation Yehud 
! vee} Yehudi has not reached | 
i) 

d vhile on a hike wit h best friend 
Gold Gate Park, prior to his appearance with 
sco Symy 1y Orchestra as solo in the Teha 
r I erheard t r heated deba beut Det 
Id him tha ( 1 teacher had called Deb 
t law ! ich hudi answered that l 
Debs wa ! ya r of humanity b al 

man individ “i 





I have not missed one copy of The Nation for the last fi 


een years. I feel doubly happy that my son 
nfected with ired by that redeeming feature of the new 
\merica which is in the making—the New York Nation. 
MOSHE MENUHIN 


has been deep] 


and 1ns 


r . 
in “# ranecisco, Di ce mibe rls 


Afraid of Socialism ? 
Epiror OF THE NATION: 


I bear you a grudge. I have recently returned fron 


England, where labor leaders and most of the “intelligentsia” 


preclaim their full-biocded socialism, where not even liberal 
shy at the word, where political parties stand for definite ec 
nomic programs, where the trade-union movement is political] 
conscious. 

I returned to 
lution is still one of the absorbing issues, where most radical] 
are skittish of any ciation with the 
cherish respectability as the most cardinal of virtues, and whe 
the most daring of journals has for its economic program thi 
entirely admirable but somewhat obvious proposal of free trad 

True, The Nation valiantly espouses the cause of politica 
prisoners and occasional strikers, and staunchly advocates ra 
and religious toleration the free of 
These have surely won for it its reputation as the foremo 
American journal of its kind. But it handles anything smacl 
economic reorganization or of socialis 

Trade unionism and progressive 


America, where fundamentalism versus evo 


term “socialist” 


ass¢ 


and progress science 


ing of comprehensive 

all. 
publicanism (an evanescent political program at best) it 
remains in 


eingerly or not at 
find 
Eng 
land, where American liberals can coquet with it on the theo 
that t 


worthy enough—even socialism, so long as it 


har 
ere 


it is of a more aristocratic and innocuous species. 


Doutbless I shall still look to The Nation as the somewhat 


) . 1a’? 
respectable 


pression, of a 
more virile, no matter what its 


e, Wis., Jan ary 10 


the finest American e: 
one day be sturdier an 


n, but withal 
which will 
name, 


exnressi 
movement 


17-1... , 
LUWAUA 


DoRIS BERGER WELLES 
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George Converse Fiske 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

SIR: 
cled from time to time, as 
can life, the passing of one or another quiet American scholai 
And today (January 
of Professor George 
of old stock (Harvard A.B. 
six years worked for classical culture at the 1 

here in the new and Middle West, whe 
secondary-school teachers have been his pupil 
He worked hard and victoriously, equally in the undergraduat 
classroom with Livy and Latin composition, in 
with Tacitus’s “Germania” or the Sixth Book cf the 


among the important events of Amer 


8) you will need to chronicle the passi: 
Converse Fiske, a sturdy New England 
94, Ph.D. 1900), who for twent: 


consin, recalcitrant 


many of the best 
the seminar 


Aeneid 


or the “Epistola ad Pisones,” and at his desk in significant dis 


es, particularly in Roman religion and in Greek rhetoric: 
theory as a major influence on Roman satire. His great stud 


tanding contributi 


covel 


yn Lucilius and Horace is one of the out: 


in Latinity of our generation in the United States, or indeed 
Europe. And besides completing the double and all but imp: 
sible American task of college teacher and university professo 
he completed the good life of courage, humor, loyalty, kindlin 
and simplicity. We said completed, but at fifty-four Profe 
fiske’s work, however complete, was far from completed—eit! 


kya! 


as teacher, scholar, or friend. At the time of his sudden 
unexpected death—it was from heart-failure a weck after 
peration for appendicitis—he was preparing for publicat 


T 
volume, “Rhetoric and Literary Criticism,” for the 
ries Our Debt to Gre 


Madison, 


ce and Rome. 
WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 


GRANT SHOWERMAN 
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Wis., January & 
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nt alt i i the ( uel I S T} ¢ 
° ° ’ ry A orric¢ 1) Coonerative T'nior . _—" 
Cooperatives in South Tyrol ay Ges ates ie ee ee 
By M. SERING Keeps an eye on the quali' these artich Phe e 
mounted to 10,000,000 lire in 192 
rANHE farmers of South Tyrol have at all times enjoyed The foundation of the wh 
independent seif-administration of their communities, banks. Kighty per cent of all the farm re 
from the time their forefathers settled there more than a or savers in them. Aft t Val ( 
thousand years ago. When modern commerce necessitated former headquarter bruck fou 
the building of free economic unions as substitutes for pub- revisionary coun , ' : 
organizations, out of the ancient spirit of a neighbor) concern beyan its acti ptembe 
mmunity was developed a strong cooperative movement. time attracted most of the cooperative 
The annexation of South Tyrol by the Italians, however, ha tral bank also succeeded lating th} 
put an end to the self-government of the communities: in f the Far | 
whole of Italy the administration of each community; ad iffered e | ‘ 
as been put under a podesta, usually an Italian public Austrian curre! into Italiar \A 
school teacher, often a former petty officer. The members quarters in Innsbruck the 
of both town and rural communities lack any representation as to e mal farmers from furt { in ‘ 
of their interests. But although the cooperative communi time the Raiffeisen ( | k 
ties had to suffer severely under the new = conditions, the whole crisis and ‘ 
they remained at first untouched. Only during the last two lifficultv. The saviny 
years have the Fascisti, at the command of the local boards 24,700,000 lire at the « 
f administration, begun to attack the agricultural coopera- members is increasins 
tive societies. The foreign press has only reported the The credit cooperative 
struggle against the German language, the banning of ever: Bank are less favorably situated. The 
German word from the law courts and the public schools, the monev deposited to the amount of ne . 
prohibition of private instruction in the mother tongue—a the state had not. shortly afte 
prohibition which cannot be found in any other civilized a twenty-five years’ respite to all credit 
ountry throughout the world. But only a few newspa- public welfare—by the so ‘ yu 
pers reported the internecine war against the cooperative part of them would have suffered } 
societies. Wandering about the Tyrol, talking with the conversion losses and because the ‘ 
small farmers as well as with the business men of the towns, of worthhk war loans. The state guarante 
I have learned the facts. in case of liquidation, against 
The alteration of the frontiers was naturally followed sion; it promised to advance cash again 
vy many economic difficulties for the farmers. Their chief in fact, has paid out 20 per cent on account | 
products suffered by low prices. Their beautiful farms are organizations still have 20.000.000 lire it 
scattered along the wooded mountains nearly up to the snow the conversion which are secured by the 
ne. A little lower down the open country allows the devel which, however, has not yet been made yood. F 
pment of villages. Here live stock, together with agricul he credits given by the Raiffeisen institut 
ture, furnish the chief market products. In the river val- all available. So the result is that the farn 
ys and on the slopes the culture of wine grapes and fruit frozen and unavailable, a great disad tape ( 
predominates. Except for a temporary boom in wood prices agricultural population 
are hardly profitable. The former valuable market for cat- The Fascist attack upon the cooperative | 
tle in Austria and Bavaria is lost. The foot-and-mouth dis sased on the contention that the cooperative 
ase has spread to a hitherto unknown extent and has de- Italian manner. The fact is. however. ‘had 
troyed the live-stock markets. The cultivation of wine iously abstained from every political activit I} 
rrapes suffers from the increased import duties of Austria ral organization in Bozen very soon recognize 
Southern Germany, and Switzerland. The more extensive ity of seeking support from similar unions in Ita 
ultivation and the more favorable climate of Italy cheapen agricultural union joined with the Federat 
Italian wines and thus lower the prices both at home tural Cooperatives at Piacenza, the wine cooperative 
d abroad. The changed money value shook credit and the Federation of Wine Cooperatives at Mods r} 
aused grave losses of fortune, as did the repudiation of the feisen Central Bank and the local societ , 
Austrian war loan by Hungary. of the Federation of the Italian Cooperative 
After this the cooperatives came particulariy to the Credit in Rome. Following the example of the Tv: ' 
nt. The farmers turned from meat to the production of cooperative banks were founded rms 
milk and butter, and founded for this purpose a number of provinces, and on the platform and the 
perative dairies. They do a good business. The very organization in Bozen agitated for t ) 
portant wine cooperatives are endeavoring to conquer the pletion of the Italian Raiffeisen orga 
rerman wine market. By dint of great industry the fruit dation of a central institute in Rome 
armers and their unions, with the help of a great export The Fascisti in Trent wish not to neutral 
firm, succeeded in regaining the old markets and in winning operatives politically, but instead to dest: 
new ones. Their valuable products command good prices in free self-sustaining organizations are to be dest ind 
denendent upon t} 1 and’ the 


Germany, Holland, and Scandinavia. The buying depart- in their ‘place societies 
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Fascist Party alone may exist. A press campaign has been 
directed against the Central Bank, accusing it of financing 
the German Union and of causing the boycott of Italian 
wares and of influencing German travelers against Italy. 
To meet these charges the Central Bank named as a sec- 
ond director an Italian of the old provinces and with the 
consent of the governor voluntarily laid open all its ac- 
counts, down to the smallest item. The investigation was 
completed without any official objection. The Central Bank 
also acceded to the wish of the board of administration to 
discharge some members of its committee who were po- 
litically “objectionable.” Nevertheless, the struggle of the 
Trent financial institute against the central institute went 
on. A “blond renegade” by the name of Steger permitted 
himself to be the tool in the struggle. He was made gen- 
eral secretary of the German Union by order of the 
Government, and now edits two Fascist papers, the Bauern- 
bote and the Alpenzeitung, published in German but 
subsidized from Rome. 

For October 3, 1926, the Central Bank and its revision- 
ary council had called general meetings to elect a commit- 
tee and to decide whether to join the compulsory syndicate 
of the Italian Raiffeisen institutions. The directory of the 
German Union had shortly before called a general meeting 
in the same hall, on the same day, but both meetings were 
violently broken up by intruders, among whom were hired 
Black-shirts from Trent (the local Bozen Fascio was un- 
willing to do such dirty work), and the representative of 
the Government, when appealed to for protection, refused 
to stop the clubbing. 

The following day the Governor of Trent published a 
decree which dissolved the committee of the revisionary 
council because of the opposition shown in the chief meet- 
ing. In its place a commissioner of the Government was 
appointed; at the same time he was made overseer of the 
Central Bank. This commissioner is none other than the 
appointed (not elected) Mayor of Bozen, who had been put 
in the place of the dissolved common council and is at the 
same time a functionary of the Istituto Federale. He im- 
mediately appointed an Italian secretary and made Italian 
the language of administration and intercourse in the insti- 
tution, although only a few members understand it. Finally 
the first director, who had served many years in the Central 
Bank, was banned from the boundary provinces. Under 
pressure of the Government, the directors were forced to 
resign. Their place has been taken by Fascisti Italians. 

No one knows whether it would have been worth while 
appealing to Rome to regain for the Raiffeisen banks the 
right to administer their own money. The question is 
whether there will in the future be any free cooperative 
movement in South Tyrol. The situation seems not to be 
quite hopeless, however. The attempt made by the Istituto 
Federale to create a special compulsory syndicate under its 
control, a syndicate that was to comprise the Tyrolian Raif- 
feisen Banks and make them dependent, has failed. The 
central federation of the Raiffeisen Institutes in Rome, to 
which the Tyrolian societies belong, has recently been de- 
clared a legally compulsory syndicate. In Rome there seems 
to be some recognition of the fact that the local governing 
boards of South Tyrol have seriously injured the economic 
interests of the districts confided to them. Their actions 
violate the spirit of communal unity that lives in the coop- 
eratives and must penetrate the relations between nations 
and nationalities if Europe is not to suffer from still greater 
hatreds, struggles, and poverty. 
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Men—What of ’em? 


Third Nation Dinner 
February 15 


Speakers 


LORINE PRUETTE, who, as a sociologist, 
pities mere man in an age when women 
dominate; 

RUTH HALE, who disposes of the weaker 
sex with brilliant and poisonous words; 


JOHN MACY (Bruce Bliven, by speeding 
South has escaped the combat), who is 
writing a book on woman and has a 
virile respect for man. (Did you read 
his blast in the November Harper’s ?) 


FREDA KIRCHWEY, who will be as near 
an impartial chairman as a frail woman 
can be. 

THE FIFTH AVENUE RESTAURANT 
200 Fifth Aveuue 
7 Ps: 


$2.75 each for Nation subscribers and their 
guests. 


Telephone for reservations — 
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THE 
FALL OF 
ROBESPIERRE 


And other Essays 
By ALBERT MATHIEZ 
Trans! ated from the kren bh hy 


CATHERINE ALISON PHILLIPS 


On the basis of unpublished 
documents, the author, perhaps 
he most distinguished of the 
vo r French historians ol 


lav, undertakes a defense of 

Robespierre, a reconstruction of 
' 

the current es a founded 


on rectus” 1 and false in 


terpretation. obes verre 1S 
hown in his relations with 
\1 Deshorties, Fouquier- 
Tinville, Catherine Théot, and 
others, for proof of his part in 

rtain ents, notably the 
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| THE | 
RACIAL BASIS OF | 
CIVILIZATION 


A Critique of the 
| Nordic Doctrine | 
By FRANK H. HANKINS | 
f Soctology in Smith College | 


— 
| Professor of 


| This book, the seasoned work of a temperate 


scholar, presents a constructive account of the role 


of race in the advancement of human and social 


life, accompanied by a concise analysis of the es- 
tablished facts bearing upon every aspect of the 
racial ques'ion. But it does more than that; it 
offers a convincing and authoritative refutation of 


the Nordic Myth as expounded in particular by 


such writers as Grant, Stoddard, McDougall, 
Brigham, Burr, Gould, and others. $3.75 net 
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By LANSTON HUGHES 
Author of ‘‘The Weary Blues’ 


These poems interpret the so- 
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called lower-class Negroes in 
America—the bell-boys, the 
cabaret girls, the migratory 
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The Ui (7 "y 
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By A. E. COPPARD 


Anthor of *‘ Fishmonger'’ s 


Fiddle,”’ etc. 


“Mr. A. E. 


collection of stories will satisf\ 


Coppard’s latest 


all who admire his talent, and 
those who may come to his 


work for the first time through 


this book will recognize the 
hand of a born story-teller with 
marked  individua! 
Mr. 
into the crooked corners of the 
like 

Our 


strongly 
qualities. Coppard sees 
heart a little derisively, 
troll, but that is his affair. 


affair is that he makes art of 


what he sees.’’—The London 


Times. $2.50 mt 
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The Natwn’s Prize Poem tor 1927 


This 


“What did you see when the gird ros¢ 
“A house of steel, a net.” 
“What else?” 
“Men in their working ciothes, 


4 


Men with their foreheads wet; 
I saw them sway on the high steei bean 
But I knew their heads were wet.” 


‘Did you see a workman slip and fail dead’ 


“T saw one leave the steel; 
I] heard what some of the others said, 
And I saw the swallows wheel 
Round the foreman with the twisted head, 
Whose foot was half a heel.” 


“When the man fell, what did this foreman do?’ 


“He sang, he sang like a swan 
Of how two naked lovers loved 
In a cage of steel till dawn; 
He sang—and his mouth was a slit of dark 
OT a sword that could be drawn.” 


“You say you heard this foreman sing?” 
“Tt heard him sing like a swan.” 

“You say this foreman stopped to sig 

When a man had fallen down? 

(He says he heard this joreman sing 

Like a swan when a man fell down.)” 


“You heard this foreman testify?” 
“T heard each word he said.” 

“Now briefly what did the witness say?” 
“He said when the man fell dead, 
He slid like a flash to the dead man’s side 

And gave the dead first aid.” 

‘All right, now what did this foreman do?” 
“T heard him sing like a swan 

About two naked lovers trapped 
In a web of steel till dawn.” 

“You swear to God you heard him sing?” 
“By God, that man’s the one.” 


“Court please, I’ll ask the witness more, 
Court please, I wish to show, 

Court please, the witness on the stand, 
Court please, is trying to 

Make light of what he saw and mock 

The State, Court please, and you.” 


THOMAS 





Koreman 


HORNSBY FERKI 


“The twilis did 1 
Ine steel net snone Iike ! et 
At the to 
he men we home and 
His rounds slowly and du 


“All right, the twilight did not 


You stayed, what nappened then?” 


-— i } fry ~, +ne 
aw ne rToreman ea 4 


He climbed to the top again, 


lie moved in the misty girder net 


And he sang like many men.” 


“Court please, I'll ask the 
What did this foreman 
“He sang the strength of ste 


} 


In days past measuring; 


He tapped the beams with a monk 
I could fee] the high crane ring.” 


“You’re sure it was a monkey wrt 
“He sang of a snare for love: 

He called to the silver hounds of 

In the wooded moon abor 

And I heard him ery ‘The he 

What am I dreaming of?’ ” 


“Go on, you heard this foremar 


“T heard him sing like a gho 


Ilow a man gone down was a m: 


The van of a falling host: 


‘Let my green steel stiffen in the fros 


To snare what men love most!’” 


“What men love most? He sang of that?” 


“TI did not understand, 


For he sang of the living lives of men 


As if the steel had spanned 


Their lives with something true a 


That nobody had planned.” 
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“Did your family know that you were there?” 
“Your honor, I object!” 
“Sustained!” 
“That’s all.” 
“Go down the hall to the last door and collect 
Your fee the last door on the right.” 
“Poor chap, his mind is wrecked.” 


From tiie poems 


receive the first prize of $100. The second prize of $50 is awarded to “Puye,” by Mary Austin, and 
to “I Was a Maiden,” by Clinch Calkins. Honorable 


of $25 


” “17 


A Me y? Tate, a? d Chari Ss 


Two figures loitered down the hall, 
And each signed for its fee. 

“I could not understand your song, 
Explain the hounds to me.” 

“Not here, fool! Climb the steel tonight, 
The moon goes down at three!” 


ubmitted in The Nation’s annua! poetry contest the editors have chosen “This Foreman” to 


third prize 


Mention is given to Hal Saunders White, Pierre Loving. 
Wagner. “Puye” will be published in the next issue of The Nation. 


H. L. Mencken 


sy ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT 


YOMING toward me, very swiftly, as I walked in the 
( direction of Fifth Avenue on Forty-fourth Street, I 
saw a rather short, stocky figure of a man whose blue eyes 
shone ahead of him like a sort of searchlight. He leaned a 
little forward, stooping his shoulders, as if to hasten his 
pace, and he was strongly careened to the right: a boat 
under full sail. But what bore him down and forward was 
not a spanking breeze; it was an obviously weighty trav- 
eling bag, suspended from a long and almost simian arm. 
This pedestrian seemed more alertly intent on his way and 
his business than any other man within range; those china- 
blue eyes were not preoccupied with Forty-fourth Street 
at all, but with some inner objective toward which they 
were heading. It struck me with a shade of surprise that 
a prosperous bourgeois American should be carrying his 
own handbag instead of voyaging in a taxi. So, as he 
passed, I took rather special notice of a short, square, 
pleasant, determined face. The man was in his prime, yet 
there was something boyish about him. He belonged to 
the business world, yet there was something of the thinker 
in his mien. He was very much at home in New York 
indeed, I thought 1 had seen him before myself—yet he 
had the air of a visitor. A provincial professor, of some 
very living subject, on his way to a congress? I fear I 
have spoken an insult. For the man I had noted was H. L. 
Mencken, on his way from Hollins Street, Baltimore, via 
the caves of the Heckscher Building, to the Hote! 
Algonquin. 

I tracked him down at last, you see, in Alfred Knopf’s 
waiting-room. I sat somnolently on a deep couch; in the 
shaded light Mencken was dismissing, very kindly, a young 
aspirant who would have liked to be told exactly how to 
write his article for the American Mercury. Mencken 
knows his influence with the youth of the age, and it has 
reached his ears that the writers in his magazine are prone 
to imitate him. He explained that he had now made it a 
rule to know nothing about any article until it reached his 
desk in finished form. So dismissing, he collided with a 
tall glass vase of red flowers. The vase fell over; young 
ladies with bobbed hair came running at the crash. 
Mencken was for a moment aghast. He made sounds and 
gestures of compunction and dismay. Then he came to 
himself. “Anyhow it was an ugly vase,” he said, with that 
blue-eyed laugh which has something remote and mirthless 
about it, vanishing in the direction of his private lair while 
the secretaries picked up the pieces. 

But he does not wish to be thought of as a “slayer,” 


so he told me, very earnestly, on another occasion, in hi- 
rooms at the Algonquin, after an absinthe cocktail had be 

dispensed, and a perfect bottle of Moselle placed hand) 
and a well-chosen jellied bird—this befell on a hot summe1 
day—set on the board. He need not have said it, for even 
in these impersonal hotel rooms he moves in an atmospher 
of amenity. Only a gentle host, in the old-fashioned sense, 
a host who is also an artist—and surely artists are seldon 
slayers at bottom—could take so much trouble about gas 
tronomy and vintages. I had expected to meet an artis 
and an epicure, but I was hardly prepared for the senti 
mentalist — the solid, Germanic sentimentalist — who 
emerged when he talked of Baltimore, its stable and fa 
miliar scenes: the red brick house with white trimmings, 
where he had lived for forty-odd years; the quiet domestic 
life that has gone on there; the classical orchestral musi: 
that is produced by the Saturday Night Club, where, wit! 
a group of tried old friends, doctors and _ professors. 
Mencken plays the second piano part. Even when Mencke: 
is “slaying,” it is, I think, to the great roll of the Eroica 
In his daily friendly intercourse one hears another, les 
fateful, more fitful strain of music. From the momen 
of this first real talk I have associated with our most te. 
rible and earth-shaking critic a word which he often uses 
in his writing, though few remember it when they, in turn, 
come to criticism of him. It is “charm.” Like a lost flower, 
charm is carried away on the flood of his invectives. 

When these invectives began, I felt confronted not by 
the sword of the slayer but by a mighty tide—a litera 
flood-tide of speech, rolling in, wave after wave, rising t: 
a crest, subsiding, rising again, from the inexhaustib] 
Great Lake of Mencken’s absorbed and all-inclusive know!- 
edge of what some might call (not he) the “folkways” o! 
his country. The American scene, the American lot, th 
common American life, the faulty and fictitious American 
democracy. I speak of a Great Lake rather than of ar 
ocean, for the waves were America-bound—except, perhaps, 
when he commended the fine tyrannical government o! 
Frederick the Great—and they had, to my disaffected Puri- 
tan eye, used to the rocky northern seaboards, something 
a little featureless and uniform in their variety. Votes 
senators, common decency, Bryan, Doctor Coolidge, boobs 
and yokels, button manufacturers, comstocks, wowsers, 
snouting and preposterous Puritans, “made for satirists as 
catnip was made for cats.” H. L. Mencken rolled them al! 
on the beach—on his tongue—like so much wreckage, for 
my fascinated eyes. 
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But suddenly a word was spoken that had another echo elf. This solid and sentimental family man of Baltimor 
It was LIBERTY. When that simple word resounds about argues my friend, the Mencken who believes in monogamy 
Mencken’s head, the waves of fluent speech recede You and proclaims that women should nurse their babies, and 
him, in the midst of a silence, posing with rapt blue sure that marriage is not a licensed week-end; nul 
es for the picture of a revolutionist of ’44, or of ar tanical skeptic, with } ookish and even s a tastes 
lolescent who has just won a contest with an autocratic and his need of a familiar solitude in wh to formulate 
father. To use another image, it is as if the traffic signal in highly wrought phrases his scheme of fatalistic valua 
had changed, and a new light of faith had come out in a tions—he doubled by a discursive mime 
yubter’s face. This abstract good, this Liberty, is what journalist, a man of broader wave and imors ,} r t 
my Algonquin host was in need of. A fig for wine, women, keep in touch with the worst that k) t t 
ind song! As Diogenes searched for an honest man, 30 his country in order to piy the trade he entere 
joes the editor of the Mercury search for a free Americano. oon as he could escape from the family cigar factory: t} 
In drawing the portrait of William Jennings Bryan at the trade of destructive and ironic crit ri d and 
Scopes trial he also drew the self-portrait of a lonels New York, even from Mencken's standpoint ‘ 
ybserver: nicious than the hinterland of the rust But it ) 
When I first sciaed him [Bryan] on the sidewalk where the gifts that he esteer east—nis piits as uv 
n front of the office of the rustic lawyers who were his ness Man and @ nly ivy om, araw tne 
issociates . . . the trial was yet to begin, and he was still ender. Stimulated ar 
expansive and amiable. The old boy professed to be de- makes a jump for the Pennsylvania Station, and by the 
lighted with the argument, and gave the gaping bystanders he has reached Hollins Street and entered into tha’ 
to understand that I was a publicist of parts. Not to be tarv tomb of the serious writer which he has descr 
outdone, I admired the preposterous country shirt that he feelingly—the place where even Mencken has to fig 
wore—sleeveless and with the neck out very pany We words and phrases to make them salient and responsive ¢ 
parted in the manner of two ambassadors. ... The next ; 
day the battle joined. . . . By the end of the week he was nis iengnt ne te BERET coNtlees toons asthe 
simply a walking fever. ... What the Christian Scientists tragic critic. 
call malicious animal magnetism seemed to radiate from There was something [he said of Beethoven] 0 
him like heat from a stove. From my place in the court in his rages, and there was a touch of he einr 
room, standing upon a table, I looked directly down upon . . He concerns himself, not with the puerile agonie f 
him, sweating horribly and pumping his palm-leaf fan. love, but with the eterna! tragedy of mar 
His eyes fascinated me; I watched them all day long. They tragic poet, and, like all great tragic | 
were blazing points of hatred. They glittered like occult by a sense of the inscrutable meanin ne f iif 
and sinister gems. Now and then they wandered to me, and In his gorgeous music there went all of the } 
i got my share, for my reports of the trial had come back of the eighteenth century, but into it there 
to Dayton, and he had read them. It was like coming new enthusiasm, the new determination to A Ki 
inder fire. beat the gods that dawned with the nineteent tur 
It would have been worth a long journey to see thi Mencken is not appraising himself when he thu 
apostle of Liberty, standing on his table and staring down praises Beethoven. He is not apprai 
with curious, sea-blue eyes into the sinister orbs of the quotes Conrad as saying that his m n tO ¢ 
ipostle of Fundamentalism. I believe that Mencken would to console, to improve, or encourage but sim; to get down 
sacrifice much for liberty, has indeed, with his strong cour- on paper some shadow of his own eager sense of the wonde: 
age, sacrificed much. Yet do not imagine that a trip to and prodigality of life as men lead it in this world, and 
Dayton was a sacrifice. ‘‘Here am I, a bachelor of easy its unfathomable romance and mystery.’ But men shall 
means, forty-two years old, unhampered by debts or issues, be known by their admirations as well yy their hate 
able to go wherever I please, and to stay as long as I please and Mencken’s outspoken praise, his deep intuitive syn 
—~here am I contentedly and even snugly basking beneath pathies for these great fatalistic artist a kind of self 
the Stars and Stripes.” Staring at Bryan is one of Menck- revelation. As from his championing of the Dreisers and 
en’s ways of “basking.” He would not exchange it for the Willa Cathers and the Hergesheimers and the Cabell 
ten trips to Rome. “This eternal struggle is sordid, but among native novelists one can draw a vision of th 
it is also extremely amusing. It brings out, as the of American he is. 
moralists say, the worst that is in human nature, which is A non-Anglo-Saxon American—that is, a} 
also the most charming.” The italics are mine, but mine is a man of European rather than of British lineay | 
not the Catechism that I quote from the end of the Fifth is, as he says, undeniably 
Series of Prejudices: a difference in their primary instincts, in their reactions t 
Q. If you find so much that is unworthy of reverence eg i — * ¥ sian Bemis - =~ — . = . } i 
n the United States, then why do you live here? and taat cifference mas, of late years, co ae ate “et 
A. Why do men go to zoos? of conflict, with the “Anglo-Saxon” striving to | 
. he has—his point of view, his cultural leaders! 
A journalist cited to me, apropos of the two Mencken: litieal hegemony—and the non-“Anglo-Saxon”. tryir 
the comedian of youth, whose tone is not so different, take it away from him. ... To admit the conflict is to adn 
except that it is mature, from that of the Harvard Lam- his clear right, nay, } bounden duty to battle for | 
poon or any similar college paper, and the sardonic and side, passionately, desperately, and with any weaj 
solemn critic and pamphleteer of our life and letters who hand. 
has made himself a great national force—the story of the When I spend two or three hours with Mencken I becom: 
man who went into a restaurant and first consumed a meal subtly aware that he is the descendant of gregarious, agnos 
of sausage and sauerkraut: that was for his tape worm. tic, scholarly, musical, extraverted Germans, saturated for 


Then he ordered the meal of an epicure: that was for him- centuries in the common life of the cafe and the market 
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place and the popular classical concert, while I descend 
from lonely New England farmers and doctors and divines 
who meditated on eternity and morality and the state of 
their souls as they pursued their introverted and difficult 
lives. Mencken, though so much of a romantic Nietzschean 
individualist, hates and loathes his solitude as a writer, 
rages against it as he rages about his amenities, and wor- 
ries not at all about his soul. Theoretically he loves to stand 
alone, a superior individual whose mission it is to resist 
and survive. Practically and actually he is a very gre- 
garious human who enjoys a drummer or a Babbitt much 
better than a cultured man, studies his customs and his 
ideas and even his speech—remember that remarkable work 
“The American Language’’—with close attention, though he 
cannot endure being governed by his opinions. 

Henry Louis Mencken was born in the year 1880 in 
3altimore. His life may already be found in extenso— 
such is our biographical age—in the compendious volume 
of Isaac Goldberg, Ph.D. If Mencken ever laughed at him- 
self (I am not sure) it must have been when he saw those 
despised professorial stigmata on the cover. He himself, 
being an exceedingly personal writer—‘‘What is in the head 
infallibly oozes out through the nub of the pen”—has told 
us practically everything we want to know about the ma- 
ture Mencken, even to possibly undesired details of mani- 
curing and pajamas. That he does so, rather consciously 
and objectively, and, when the comedian’s manner is upon 
him, brazenly, I gather from sentences like this: 

An author, like any other so-called artist, is a man in 
whom the normal vanity of all men is so vastly exaggerated 
that he finds it a sheer impossibility to hold it in. His 
overpowering impulse is to gyrate before his fellow-men, 
flapping his wings and emitting defiant yells. This being 
forbidden by the polizei of all civilized countries, he takes 
it out by putting his yells on paper. Such is the thing 
called self-expression. 

So Mencken does laugh at himself, sardonically enough. I 
wonder whether the editors of the Yale Review, the New 
Republic, the Saturday Review of Literature, or even the 
New Yorker would relish themselves, as this Mercurial 
editor does, in the guise of strutting fowls. 

It is from Goldberg, rather than from Mencken, how- 
ever, that I have learned his family history. His grand- 
father Mencken came to Baltimore in 1848 (not, we are 
assured, as a revolutionary patriot), entered a tobacco fac- 
tory—for the German Menckens, earlier of the professional 
classes, had become men of commerce—bought a general 
store, then founded a tobacco factory of his own, a solid 
business which was continued by Mencken’s father. The 
rrandfather, in the childhood of young Henry, was a domi- 
neering old patriarch in a long-tailed black coat and 
“archaic” collars, who dosed his twenty grandchildren and 
drove them out in his swarming buggy. The father, an- 
other hard-headed, autocratic business man, destined his 
eldest son, Henry, for the tobacco business. Mencken 
often tells us that he inherited his agnostic habit of mind, 
as well as his liking for practical jokes, from his male an- 
He would not, perhaps, allow as easily that in- 
versely he may have drawn from this same dominant source 
his strong dislike for business as a profession and his male 
view—clear in the general and particular tone of his works 

that women are very secondary to the constructive lives 
of men. 

Henry had intentions of his own about his career. 
Having read “Huckleberry Finn” when he was six, begin- 


cestors. 


ning “seriously” to write by his twelfth year—he has char- 
acteristically preserved his first very creditable work, o: 
A New Platinum Toning Bath for Silver Prints—haviny 
been, mirabile dictu, confirmed at the age of fifteen in th: 
Lutheran church, having turned to poetic and musical com- 
position, while at the Baltimore Polytechnic having adopted 
Huxley as his god, he determined to become a journalist. 
His time in the factory was brief. His father died, he took 
over the headship of the family, and once and for all settled 
down to live with his mother, and got an assignment 0: 
the Baltimore Morning Herald. 

By 1903 he was city editor. By 1905, at the age ot 
twenty-five, he was editor-in-chief. The next year he moved 
to the more famous Sun, where he stayed until 1917. His 
most notable work there was done for his free-lance column 
—the origin of the ‘‘Maryland Free State,” of which he is 
so justly proud. He became literary critic of the Smart Se: 
in 1908, to Nathan’s dramatic critic; and thus began h 
long and affectionate association with the new literatur 
and the new authors, like Dreiser, whom he helped so mz- 
terially to show their heads above the walls of Purita: 
prejudice. Editor of the magazine in 1912, then owner, 
with Nathan, and finally editor of the American Mercury; 
this is the outline. 


Add to this bare chronicle a vast number of allied ac- 
tivities in the field of critical letters, including the publi 
cation of many books, and you have a career multifarious|\ 
active, aggressively successful, robust and exuberant; un 
doubtedly one of the most significant careers of contempo- 
rary America. Here is a vigorous trained mind, with sensi- 
tive literary and artistic perceptions and strong scientifi 
interest, propelled by a temperament at once ruthless, fear- 
less, and militant. Mencken disclaims idealism, scholarship, 
evangelism, yet he is really a sort of sadistic evangelist, 
a Puritan with a scalpel instead of a Bible, who is all th: 
people he condemns. “It is difficult,” he admits, “for an 
American to contemplate an American without something 
comparable to moral indignation.” 

Mencken’s indignation and his isolation grow with the 
years. When he had gathered about himself a fairly nu- 
merous group of creative literary spirits—about his earlier 
self, the critic as artist, who smashed the old idols of whole- 
someness and respectability—he turned away from them 
They no longer needed him. Their cause was won. Thi 
parlous state of the democratic state called him to new and 
more bitter social action. The American Mercury takes 
less interest in the arts than the Smart Set of old, ar 
more in social phenomena. The partnership with Nathan, 
which belonged to the aesthetic years, was here dissolved, 
and one finds the social critics, the historians, the doctors, 
and scientists taking the floor. Mencken admits that he 
can scarcely now read a current novel. “He will be Mayo) 
of Baltimore in five years,” remarked Nathan sagely. 

Just then Mencken stuck his head, with its goblin 
ears, through the door to summon his delicate friend to 
lunch. “I hear you are to be Mayor of Baltimore?” “Ni 
I refused the office. But I may run for Senator.” 

Take it as a joke or a prophecy, but be assured that 
“Notes on Democracy,” that fierce, surgical diagnostic and 
dissection of our democratic scheme—“I am not engaged 
in therapeutics but in pathology’”—is regarded by the au- 
thor as his most important work. It is based on the theory 
that men are not alike, that politics is not soluble by the 
seraphic intuition of the boobs, 
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that the world is a vast field of greased poles flying gaudy 
and seductive flags. Up each a human soul goes shinning, 
painfully and with many a slip. Some climb eventually to 
high levels; a few scale the dizziest heights. But the great 
majority never get very far from the ground. There they 
struggle for a while and then give it up. The effort is too 
much for them: it doesn’t seem to be worth its agonies. 
Golf is easier; so is joining the Rotary; so is fundamen- 
talism; so is osteopathy, so is Americanism. 
Democracy is the government of the envious, of those who 
cannot allow their superiors—the ideally educated modern 
men, who have put away the immemorial fears of the race 
and are sure of themselves in this world—a chance to rule 
them. Democratic man hates the fellow who is having a 
better time than he, as the Puritan and the Prohibition- 
ist do. 

Is Mencken going by his invectives to swell the com- 
pany of the governing aristocrats, as he undoubtedly swelled 
the company of the free writers? Is he, by his words of 
scorn, bringing out of their holes men of “common decency” 
who do not buy votes or office, or compromise with ideas for 
jobs? He seems to doubt it. 

The free man is one who has won a small and pre- 
carious territory from the great mob of his inferiors, and 
is prepared and ready to defend it and make it support 
him. All around him are enemies, and where he stands 
there is no friend. He can hope for little help from other 
men of his own kind, for they have battles of their own 
to fight. He has made himself a sort of god in his little 
world, and he must face the responsibilities of a god, and 
the dreadful loneliness. 


The passage, as much as any in Swift’s satires, seems to 
spring from a tragic source. 

Mencken, it is well known, is a dominating contempo- 
rary influence in our universities. Yet he is not, in any 
daily human sense, close to the young. He still stands on 
a table of isolation, above these young collegians who stretch 
out their hands to him. Life, says Horace Walpole, is a 
comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those who feel. 


It is easy to see whence the legend of Mencken the 
slayer arose. Straight from the books. Looking toward 
the human being I see a man with bright blue eyes and a 
gentle mouth, listening to a strain of music and surrounded 
by old and even elderly friends—mostly doctors and musi- 
cians and journalists, the happiest boon companions Balti- 
more has to offer. Mencken’s friends know him as a man 
of originality, “hence of genuine charm.” A man with a 
wine cellar. A man extraordinarily free. A man who has 
had a rare time in that silent study which is his tomb and 
his solace, charging innocent words with his own powerful 
brand of dynamite and arranging them in his own danger- 
ous pattern. They know him as a man who likes to do a 
good turn to the very underdogs he affects to despise, and 
who would ill endure himself the iron rule of a Kaiser or a 
Mussolini. They know him as a romantic adventurer in the 
field of sex who feels love to be the business of the cool of 
the evening. They know him as one who has furnished 
more ideas to other men than any other living American 
critic. Perhaps he has failed to live up to the traditions of 
his substantial, patriarchal tribe, good citizens of the Free 
State, by remaining a bachelor. But the descendants of an 
original and generous artist are not always children of flesh 
They are sometimes, like Mr. Babbitt—Mr. 
Boob-——the children of other men’s brains. 


and. blood. 


Unchanging Spain 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS 


T is common to regard Spain as one of the most unchang- 

ing and conservative of European countries. The com- 
mon belief is here not altogether wrong. But Spanist 
stability allows of considerable flexibility, even of a decided 
taste for novelty. Spain was eager, rather than backward. 
to adopt electricity, the gramophone, the cinema. Ther: 
is no need to read Gautier’s narrative of his tour throug} 
Spain to realize how much Spain has changed its aspects 
in less than a century. Any one who, like the present 
writer, has been many times to Spain during a space of 
thirty or forty years can realize the rapidity with which 
the external Spain changes. Thus when first I stayed at 
the ancient shrine on the mountain height of Monserrat, 
twenty years ago, ascending indeed by the little mountai: 
railway, I yet seemed to have escaped from the moder: 
world. The days of calm exhilaration I spent there count 
among the finest moments of life, and the record of them 
appears in my book “The Soul of Spain.” A few years later 
I went again, not expecting to repeat the experience, for | 
have always known that one can never bathe twice in the 
same stream, but desiring to investigate several points left 
over in my first visit. I found the atmosphere of Monserrat 
even more changed than I could have believed possible in s: 
short an interval. The advertisements I had been so glad 
to miss were now duly emblazoned on the rock-walls. The 
hideous hoot of the automobile made impossible any realiza 
tion of the nearness of the sky. And all day long workme: 
were noisily hammering at the task of erecting a tawdry) 
pavilion on the little plateau in front of the monastery fo: 
the reception of the members of the International Cotto: 
Congress. Sadly I came away, with no desire to ascen 
Monserrat again, and there is no record of that visit. 

Yet, however much the temporal Spain changes—and 
some may give good reasons why the change should be stil! 
more rapid—there will always remain an eternal Spain 
For the spirit of Spain represents one of the fundamenta 
notes in the harmony which underlies the merely superficia 
conflicts of Europe. It is a note which has not only been 
struck deep in the spiritual history of man, but has had a: 
incomparable physical resonance. The empire “on which 
the sun never set” has left a mark on the world which can- 
not be effaced, and it is a significant fact that of the four 
books before us now three are in one way or another asso 
ciated with America.* 

The exception is the first. Mr. Trend writes as an Eng 
lishman, and he has on more than one occasion emphasized 
the sympathy and affinity which in some respects bring th: 
Englishman near to the Spaniard. It is indeed notabl 
that from an early period the English, usually so slow; 
receptive, welcomed Spanish literature and Spanish art, 
being pioneers in the international appreciation of Cer- 
vantes and of Velasquez, while the most intimate and pene- 
trating attempts to understand Spanish genius and Spanish 
life have often been English. Mr. Trend is today probabl; 








* “Alfonso the Sage and Other Spanish Essays.” By J. B. Trend. Hough 
ton Mifflin Company. $4. 

“Contributions to the Restoration of the Poema del Cid.”” By H. R. Lar 
Revue Hispanique, Vol. 66. 

“Spanish Folk Songs of New Mexico.” Collected by Mary R. Van Ston¢ 
Chicago: Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 

“El Vigia: Ensayos.” By Jose A. Balsciro. Madrid: Mundo Latir 
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the most conspicuous though by no means the only repr 
entative of this English spirit. In _ his 


Spanish subjects, of which this new 


numerous ana 
iried little essays on 
lume contains a typical selection, we must not expé 
He is 
ngagingly swayed by his feelings, he has his prejudices 
and his specia! tastes. He possesses an intimate knowledge 
f Spanish music but seems to have little interest in Spanish 
painting. In his mind, as in his manner of writing, there 
seems to be a certain inequality and caprice; he perhaps 
writes best where he can write most easily, of people, like 
the poet Campoamor, whom he neither loves nor hates, but 
who chance to possess a fragrance he can flutter around 
ind inhale and happily capture for us also to inhale. His 
admiration for Pio Baroja, interesting as that novelist’s 
work sometimes is, seems rather excessive, while his con- 
demnation of Blasco Ibanez is equally excessive. On that 
point, indeed, I can sympathize with Mr. Trend, who evi- 
dently feels that in gaining a popular international fame 
Blasco Ibanez has lost his soul; but while the work of that 
writer has long ceased to possess any literary interest, it is 
wrong to dismiss his powerful early novels of the Valencia 
he knows so well as ‘ 
to see that their author even today is a genuine and impres- 
sive representative of the Spanish spirit. When this has 
been said, however, we may take what Mr. Trend has to 
give us and be thankful. He vives us much; there can be 
few lovers of Spain who will not find something new in his 
pages, or fail to gain a fresh enjoyment of things they 
already know. 

With Professor Lang of Yale we enter another world. 
He is not concerned with the Spain of today; he is not writ- 
ing for the general reader; he is a scholar addressing schol- 
ars. Here he is concerned with one of the eternal monu- 
ments of Spanish art, the poem of the Cid, and the whole 
argument of his minutely elaborate work is that that poem 
was really written as a finished piece of art and not in the 
often irregular and crude versification in which it has come 
down to us. He seems to make out an excellent case for this 
argument—“that the task of rescuing a considerable portion 
of the verse from its present state of disorder is not so 
desperate as is often supposed.”’ On such a matter scholars 
alone are entitled to pronounce a decided judgment. But 
there can be no doubt that he has achieved a fine and im- 
pressive piece of work. 

With “Spanish Folk Songs of New Mexico” we are 
brought to what for most readers will be a remote and 
novel field of Spanish verse, made all the more interesting 
because the music as well as the words of these songs has 

re been transcribed, with an introduction by Alice Corbin, 
0 whose sympathetic encouragement the book owes its 
origin. In Old Spain the art of folk song has always been 
a popular possession, and songs are still made or remolded 
among the people, “the Spanish people’—as Balseiro has 
remarked in quoting a Spanish folk song—“one of the 
greatest poets that ever lived.” They have been diligently 
brought together by enthusiastic collectors and are well 
known. Now it is interesting to find that the same art was 
carried over to America by Spaniards, and is still today 
exercised, often with reference to recent events, even to 
bootlegging. But many of them are ancient, and some are 
virtually identical with real Spanish cantares populares, 
while in others we constantly find old Spanish echoes. Let 
us hope that there will be still further gleanings in this 
field, which cannot fail to concern not only those of more or 


nd balanced, comprehensive, or judicial estimates 


‘crude stories of violence,” and to fail 
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“ HAVE 
FUNERAL 


By Pierre La Maziere 


This is a brilliantly ironic novel of a Senator of 
the French Republic. A book that caused a sensa- 
tion in France and met with the unqualified ap- 
proval of the French critics. 


ROMAIN ROLLAND, says ~. 
“I'LL HAVE A FINE FUNERAL has a wistful and 


daring irony which I relished heartily ($2.0% 


THE DIARY OF 
ELBRIDGE GERRY, Jr. 


In the Spring of 1813, Elbridge Gerry, Jr., son of 
the distinguished statesman who had just assumed 
the Vice-Presidency of the United States, set fort! 
on horseback on a journey over the Eastern 
mountains of Pittsburgh into Virginia and on to 
Washington. Day by day he jotted down his ob- 
servations on the country, towns, and the people 
he encountered and this diary, just published 
through the courtesy of Annette Townsend, 

whom it has descended, is an attractive miniature 


of a long-dead year. ($2.50) 


BAKST TRANSFOR: 
A Monograph of MA TIONS 


Some of his Unpub- 
lished Works. By Roger Fry 
Withessays on Bakst 
byLouis Reau, Denis 
Roche, V. Svietlov 
and A. Tessier. 


This new edition 
contains 50 repro- 
ductions of Bakst’s 
works, 35 in full 
colorthat have never 
before been publish- 
ed. Limited de luxe 
and numbered edi- 
tion. ($20.00) 


THE HISTORY OF HEBREW 
CIVILIZATION By 21°", 


This book yives the luminous background of the 
literature of the Old Testament, and describes the 
ancient life of the desert, and of the successive 
civilizations that flourished in Palestine. The 
book closes with a brilliant sketch on the relig- 
ions of Israel. ($4.50) 


Critical and speculative 
essays on Art. 

The book discusses 
Aesthetics, Art and the 
State, Culture and Snob- 
bism, Chinese Art, J. § 
Sargent, London sculp- 
tors, Book Illustrations, 
Modern Drawing and 
Plastic Color. Profusely 
illustrated with full page 
plates. ($10.00) 
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less Spanish descent but all who are interested in the foun- 
dations of American civilization. 

With “El Vigia” we are in the most modern Spain. 
José Balseiro, now settled in Madrid and one of the most 
brilliant of the younger poets, novelists, and essayists of 
Spain, had his origins in America, in Porto Rico, and it was 
indeed at the University of Porto Rico that some of the 
essays included in this volume were delivered as lectures. 
salseiro is thus enabled to gain a standpoint which is at 
once senuinely national and widely international. He has 
all the Spanish fervor and eloquence weighted with the 
reflection and knowledge of a singularly comprehensive, cul- 
tured, and vigorous mind. He not only is at home with 
Unamuno or Hernandez-Cata, but can discuss the latest 
books of Mencken and Nathan, and is familiar with English 
writers, ancient and modern. He can accept as a motto 
the saying of D’Annunzio that “Art is the precious food 
that makes of man a god,” and at the same time emphasize 
the harmony between art and science. Like Mr. Trend, he 
is intimately attracted to music but with a wider outlook; 
he finds Russia and France to be the interesting musical 
countries of today, and he must surely be almost alone 
among critics outside France in his ability to speak with 
knowledge and critical insight of the music of Dukas, who 
to most people is known only by a single piece. For Balseiro 
life is an adventure, a voyage across a great sea with per- 
petual revelations for him who stands at the lookout post. 
We realize as we read this eloquent and stimulating book 
that the spirit of old Spain still lives, even though it may 
no longer retain the old energy on the material plane. 


Books 


- ‘1, 
First Glance 
i ae Work of Stephen Crane” (12 vols., Knopf: $90), 


all of which now is published, stands a lovely monu- 
ment to one of the most startling of modern writers. To 
say that he still startles is perhaps to pay him sufficient 
compliment, since in ordinary cases such a knack wears out 
with the first change of literary fashion. Even though the 
fashion since Crane’s brief day has been somewhat with 
him, even though he was ahead of his time and helped to 
make our own, almost thirty years have passed since he 
died, and this is enough to have laid his ghost if it was to 
be laid. That it was not, and is not, can be explained by 
saying that the peculiar intensity with which he wrote had 
nothing to do either with his time or with ours, or indeed 
with any. The perfect compliment that will eventually be 
paid him will take the form of an analysis of his need to 
live—at least as an artist—in the midst of all but unbear- 


yas Peer, introducing “The O’Ruddy” in the pres- 
ent edition, says of the later Crane: “He was plainiy drift- 
ing from the intense studies of excitement which made the 
force of his early period; the social critic was beginning 
0 appear in ‘The Monster’ and in passages of the Whilom- 


1 
hh 


ville tales.” The analysis I speak of will have, then, to con- 


fine itself to the early Crane—which means, of course, 


nearly all of the Crane we have. It will take only the first 
and terrible part of “The Monster,” the best part; in gen- 
’ 


ral it will deal with the most interesting Crane, leaving the 


min he might have become—and I for one crow a little sad 
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at the thought of his having ever tended to be a conscious 
social critic—to specialists in comparatively unexciting 
fields. 

The outstanding fact about Crane as a communicato: 
of terror is that he does the thing coldly. When he hin 
self grows scared, or when he remembers his reputation a 
the poet laureate of fear, he introduces a kind of warmth 
the wrong kind for him—and fails. “The Red Badge 
Courage” takes effect purely in the mind, and so do all 
the good stories which followed it. There is no goose-fles 
in Crane. One is distinctly a spectator; the scene is far off 
cut off, isolated; one has plenty of time to note the beaut 
of the day in which the thing happens. And there is always 
the cool hand of humor managing details. Midway in Thre 
Miraculous Soldiers, the best I think of all the shorte: 
pieces, and certainly the most exciting, we get this detai! 
concerning the Southern barn in which three hunted Confed 
erates are about to be hidden by a thoroughly scared gir!: 

Santo, in his stall, was tranquilly chewing and chewing. 
Sometimes he looked benevolently over at them. He was an 
old horse, and there was something about his eyes and his 
forelock which created the impression that he wore spec- 
tacles. 

A moment later, having stuffed her heroes into a feed 
box, Mary starts for the house before which some Norther: 
cavalrymen have halted. 

She made two attempts to walk dauntlessly from the 
barn, but each time she faltered and failed just before she 
reached the point where she could have been seen by the 
blue-coated troopers. At last, however, she made a sort of 
rush forward and went out into the bright sunshine. 

The group of men in double-breasted coats wheeled in 
her direction at the instant. The gray-bearded officer for- 
got to lower his arm, which had been stretched forth in 
giving an order. 

She felt that her feet were touching the ground in a 
most unnatural manner. Her bearing, she believed, was 
suddenly grown awkward and ungainly. Upon her face she 
thought that this sentence was plainly written: “There are 
three men hidden in the feed-box.” 

Courage, like fear, was to Crane both awful and gr: 
tesque. Purpose in general, in a world which for him wa 
chiefly dark, was strangely bright; it fascinated him, h: 
wanted to study it. To that extent he was a social criti 
from the beginning. Without perhaps knowing it he was 
also a philosopher; a barn could be the universe, an orchard 
the unknown. MARK VAN DOREN 


The Serbian Crime 


Serajevo: A Study in the Origins of the Great War. By R. W 

Seton-Watson. London: Hutchinson and Company. 18s. 

T° HE Balkan question—the turbulent leavings of Turkish cor 
& quest and misrule—has disturbed Europe for a centur: 
ist, and to a Balkan question was due the disaster that has 
befallen civilized mankind. No cone who cares for humanity ca 
avoid the Balkans, and I think it unfortunate that whoev: 
studies the Balkans and knows them well is almost sure to ado 
one or other of the Balkan races as a kind of favorite or pet 
Thus James Bourchier adopted Bulgaria, and may almost b« 


called its father. Noel Buxton has also adopted Bulgaria, 


though not quite with such paternal affection. So has Charles 
Roden Buxton, and in Bulgaria one has only to pronounce th 
word “Booxtoon” to be received with special favor. Miss Edit! 
Durham adopted Albania, of which she became the acknowledg 
“Kralitza” or Queen. And well it would have been for 
Powers if they had made her Mpret instead of the incapab! 
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for in Albania the name of “Dourharm” will win you 


tection wherever you go. Harold Spender adopted Greece 

| Montenegro. I have not heard of anyone adopting Rumania, 
unless it be Lord Thomson, but I know at least two men who 
still adopt the Turks. For myself, I incline to the Albanians 
for their picturesque manners and unusual honesty, but to the 
Bulgars for their silence, their dogged persistence, and their 
nassion for knowledge. 

People may dispute about one or another of these adoptive 
leanings, but no one will dispute about Dr. Seton-Watson. He 
has long taken the Serbs and the other Jugoslavs for his own 
He might be called the father of Jugoslavia. For years before 

war he had lived among its various peoples, had studied 

ir languages and their histories, was intimately acquainted 
th their leading men, and had promoted the Jugoslav interest 
a time when the very name of Jugoslavia was almost un 





known in this country. If ever there was a man capable of 


writing the complicated history of the variegated peoples now 
ominally united under the wide extension of the Serbian king 

m, it is he. And that, he tells us in the preface to this book, 
; the task upon which he is now engaged—a stupendous task, 
which I do not envy. 

The present volume is but one chapter in that immense and 
dificult history, but its subject is so obscure, and yet so vital 
for the history of all Europe, that he has wisely determined to 
separate it from the rest, in order that proportion in the main 
work may be kept. So he has devoted the whole of this volume 
to a minute and documented examination of the atrocious crime 

at was the occasion, though far from being the inner cause, 
f the war which sent about a score of millions of the finest 
young men in the world to premature death. The questions 
that he sets himself to solve are: What were the international 

nditions that led up to the crime? What were the motives of 

e assassins? Was the Serbian Government involved in the 
rime? Did they instigate it, or connive at it? Did they “com- 

und a felony”? And were they guilty in bringing about th 
war at this particular moment by refusing one or two points in 
the Austrian ultimatum of July 24, 1914? Or was that ulti- 
1atum framed in provocative terms for the express purpose of 
making war inevitable? 

Those are the main questions that Dr. Seton-Watson sets 
imself to answer, and he has attempted to decide them in a 
idicial spirit, though, owing to that peculiarity in Balkan 
ffairs above mentioned, I find it hard to forget his resolute 

ition as champion of the Serbs and Jugoslavs. It seems to 
e possible that he would not have entered into these questions 

such detail—outside the scope and proportion of his main 
rk—but for the recent appearance of what he rightly calls 

“amazing article’ by M. Ljuba Jovanovich which appeared 


} 


involve the Belgrade Government in connivance at the mur- 


he Archduke and his wife, if not actually in its instiga- 
That amazing article was published on the tenth anni- 


ary of the war in a Belgrade magazine called Llood of 
ivdom, and was first brought to notice in England by Mi 


Edith Durham, who is always fiercely attacked by Dr. Seton- 
Watson for her anti-Serb opinions, but who was certainly justi- 
fied in her quotations from that document, and in her demands 
or explanations which the Serbian Government has never given. 

M. Ljuba (call him so to distinguish him from the numer- 
ous Jovanoviches) wrote with authority. At the time of the 
irders he was in the Pachich cabinet 2s Minister of Mdu 
m, and he was president of the Skupschtina when he wrote 

article. In it he stated that “at the end of May or the 
eginning of June,” 1914, Pachich told the Cabinet that e Lit 
ersons were preparing to go to Serajevo and murder the Arch- 
luke Francis Ferdinand when he visited the city on St. Vitus’s 
Day (the celebration of Kosovo). Pachich added that orders 
had been given to the authorities (presumably the police) to 
prevent the young men from crossing the Drina, but the 
authorities had told Belgrade the men were already across and 


was too late. 
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After Miss Durham had drawn public attention to the 
“amazing article,” the feeling of England, America, and espe- 
cially of Germany was naturally aroused. Explanations were 
demanded from Serbia, and the Belgrade Government promised 
a Blue Book, which Dr. Seton-Watson complains never ap- 


peared. It is useless for him to describe Miss Durham as “a 
eredulous writer, with whom hostility to wig tag are has 
become a p tive bsession.” Mi Durham th my 


‘ard, and that is Ljuba’s amazing article. Dr. ‘on Watson 
tries at times to overtrump in various ways. He says that 
Ljuba may have been merely boasting; that Pachich always 
showed an astonishing indifference to public opinion, or for 
polit ‘al reasons failed to produce the proofs of his Govern- 
ment’s innocence and ignorance. But in the end one doubts 
Seton-Watson himself can put faith in such pleas 
in favor of his clients. By a long series of documents and argu- 
ments he shows, probably quite truly, that, owing to the fears 
or ambitions of monarchs, politicians, and diplomats, the war 
must have come very soon, murders or no murders, and he 

tributes the ultimate guilt chiefly to Count Berchtold, who 
then, unhappily, controlled Austrian foreign policy. But on the 
immediate question of Serbian guilt the Serbian Government 
stands condemned, no matter what their champion has brought 
forward. The murders of Serajevo were not far-reaching 
‘auses of the war, but they were the terrible occasion, and one 


whether Dr 


cannot as yet acquit the Serbian Ministers of allowing that 
occasion to arise. HENRY W. NEVINSON 


4’ ry. . > 
A Greater Than Daniel Boone 
George Croghan and the Western Movement. By Albert T. Vol- 
wider. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company. $6. 
st ese study of history in America has developed much strength 
in the last few decades, particularly along two lines. Not 
only are the rich sources in archives more carefully searched— 
a procedure in our universities unknown two decades ago—but 
private papers of all kinds from personal correspondence 
to accounts of merchants are collected, and their evidence 
weighed. The second development is a widening of the area of 
research, which is best illustrated by the extension of the field 
of study to the West, until recently regarded as too young to 
possess a past. The book under consideration is an excellent 


i 
example of both departures from the traditions of the fathers. 
The subject is the opening of the transmontane territory by the 
British as illustrated by the career of George Croghan. The 


author has been obliged to seek his material largely in unprinted 
urces, though he has used three or four well-known collec- 
tions of documents. The results of his labors are amply justi- 
fied, and a Western publisher has given to them a fitting setting. 
The name of George Croghan is scarcely known to Ameri- 
cans, even to those who pride themselves on their knowledge of 
the history of their country. Yet as an instrument in opening 


up the West to exploitation first by the fur traders and then by 
the settlers he was so far superior to Daniel Boone that there 
can be 1 mparison. His services to the British West over- 


shadowed those of the youthful Washington. The latter’s name 
is always mentioned in the story of General Braddock’s expe- 


dition and defeat, but the no less conspicuous support of 
Croghan has been forgotten. The explanation is simple. The 
stream of patriotic fervor, the inspiration of all good historians, 


has flowed toward the American Revolution and away from the 
whan’s labors, wherein popular ignorance and 
caprice were granted full liberty to apotheosize the relatively 
of research has turned 
westward, and many new names are being added to American 
hagiology. Among them must stand the name of this racy, un- 
cultivated, unscrupulous pioneer of Big Business, George 


scenes of GO! 


unimportant Boone. At last the stream 


Croghan. 
This new candidate for canonization was an Irishman, but 
his name will not be exalted by my good friends of the Catholic 








Historical Society, for he was raised and died within the f 
of the Church of England. He came to America in 1741 
took up land near Harris Ferry, one of the Pennsylvania g 


ways to the West. Immediately he became prominent in th« 


fur trade, and he led the way further and further into 
wilderness beyond the mountains, the no-man’s-land between t 
French and English oo Croghan’s skill as a negotiat 
with the Indians of the Ohio Valley shook the foundati 

French empire. This is not an exaggeration. During 
closing years of King George’s War the commandants of K 
kaskia and Detroit trembled from fear of his intrigues. It w 
Croghan’s trading enterprises rather than the projects of 
Vhio Land Company of Virginia that compelled the French 
make their last great effort to save their empire by building t 
line of forts from Lake Erie to the forks of the Ohio. Mr 
wider suggests that Croghan instead of Washington would 
been sent to protest against the French encroachments u 
disputed territory had not local politics in Pennsylvania—e 
so early fertile ground—prevented his appointment. Thus \ 
ginia land speculators took the lead. 

During the period that he was pursuing primarily the tr 
in furs, Pennsylvania frequently employed Croghan in neg 
tiating with the Indians. After the defeat of General Bradd 
he served again and again as agent. It was he who prepa: 
the way for the successful capture of Fort Duquesne by Fo 
In 1760 Sir William Johnson appointed him to the perman 
position of deputy Indian agent. His territory was the m 
important in the Northern superintendency, the Old Northw: 
Within this region it was his duty to keep the Indians qui 
Unfortunately private business called him to England in 
year of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, but he returned in time 
bring the war to an end. These services of his are not al: 
gether unknown even to the most Eastern historians. After 
military attempts to reach the Illinois country had fail: 
Croghan made a spectacular expedition down the Ohio, 1 
Pontiac at Vincennes, and negotiated a peace which opened 
Ohio Valley to the army and consequently to fur traders a 
land speculators. The history of the West in the year 17 
was melodramatic; and George Croghan was its headliner. 

Exigencies of imperial finance—the Stamp Act was 
pealed—required economies; and the Indian Department, w!] 
from 1760 to 1768 passed through a period of expansion, v 
reduced almost to extinction. Croghan’s ambition had at 
same time led him into new enterprises requiring his person 
attention. He now resigned his imperial job to become one 


the greatest land speculators of the old West. Probably Mr 
Volwider’s exposition of Croghan as the protagonist of Bi; 


Business will be found the most interesting part of his bo 
Certainly he has exhibited unlimited industry in following t 
devious and obscure path of this dealer in futures. His may 
of Croghan’s holdings are illuminating and present a vivid } 

ture of many adventures in high finance at the close of 

colonial period. Croghan’s influence extended into all the co! 
nies where get-rich-quick schemes were being hatched; a1 
even in England his advice and assistance were solicited. H 
held shares in the great speculative companies known as t! 
Illinois, the Vandalia, and the Indiana. Two of these attempt 
to found new colonies. Besides these larger schemes he boug 
land in New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, at one time ho! 
ing clear title, save for mortgages, to 250,000 acres. He securt 


on his own account Indian titles to over seven million acre: 


In these far-reaching plans he came into direct competition wit 
George Washington, who was reaching out in the same directio! 
Between the methods of the two there was a significant contra 
Washington looked for support to colonial Williamsbur 
Croghan to imperial Westminster. The revolt of the coloni 
decided the issue. 

Financial conditions were chaotic during the revoluti 


Croghan was ruined. His capital was too small to carry hin 


through the crisis. Then, too, he was not popular with t 
patriots. His son-in-law was an officer in the British arm: 
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17 
n and ignored by historians though he has been, M \ 
vider’s final judgment of him is sound: “Judged 
tandards he was a failure; yet he was one of th 
suasive, persistent, and influential of the great Ameri 
neers of the period and he typified, not the abnormal! but 


” 


rma! development of society. 


CLARENCE WALWORTH ALVORI 


French Commonplace 


¢ Thibauits. By Roger Martin du Gard. Translated by Mad 


leine Boyd. Boni and Liveright. Two volumes. $5. 
\ FEW months ago I had occasion to buy a new hat 
rg shop near the Sorbonn: Wishing to procure one t t 
would be in every way suitable, I consulted a young student of 
philosophy who in a gold-braided academic cap happened to be 
standing near the counter. Having taken advantage of | 


courtesy I ventured to remark that I had recently been talking 


to the greatest living philosopher. “And who may that be?” 
asked my new acquaintance. “Herr Sigmund Freud,” ] 
swered. The youthful scholar shrugged his shoulders with a ge 
ture that brought home to me, more than any number cf word 
could have done, the provincial arrogance of this brilliant a) 
sophisticated race who approach life with the vitality and pred 
tory greed of a shoal of gudgeon. ‘Je ne le connais pas. Il n’est 
pas Frangais.” 

In the same way I have an idea that the Parisian critics 
esteem “The Thibaults” as highly as they do for no bette 
reason than that it is so essentially French in its treatment 
\nd, indeed, the technique of the book is far more competent 
than the technique of any novel that Theodore Dreiser or Sher 
wood Anderson or Sinclair Lewis could have written; and y 
for all its adroitness these two volumes remain for me at least 
essentia:ly commonplace. The wide sweep of Dreiser’s str 
are more authentic, the spiritual renascence implicit in Ancde 
son’s style more convincing, and the plain realism of Sinclai 
Lewis more acute. The hereditary advantage of Du Gard ren 
ders him incapable of the kind of literary faux pas which 
often mars the work of the novelists I have named, but at t 
same time his pages lack evidence of that intellectual inten 
sity, of that spiritual passion, which gives a rugged value 
much of the fiction produced today in England and America. 

To compare Du Gard with Marcel Proust reveals a grave 
misconception of the aims and function of great writing. The 
genius of Proust differs completely from the talent of Du Gard; 
the former presents Parisian life in all its infinite variety from 
without its “flaming ramparts,” the latter accepts the scene on 
ts surface value and constructs his tale with the supreme 
confidence of any of his own self-conceived bourgeois citizens. 

Occasionally, it is true, by a sentence, a word, the book 
shows itself to be better than the average yellow-back to be 
bought by the thousand on the Rue St. Michel, but readers will 
look in vain for the finesse of a Jules Romains or the intel- 
lectual acumen of a Paul Valéry. Here is an excellent descrip- 
tion of an old reactionary Catholic business man at home, 
though I suspect that the merit of the passage depends very 
largely on Mrs. Boyd’s brilliant translation. “His apparent 
inertia was like the waiting spider’s: he was waiting for the 
oscillation of his thought to give him the solid solution to some 
administrative or social problem. He had always worked it 
that way passive and petrified, his eyes half shut, only his 
brain being alive.” Writing of that kind is obviously admirable, 
but even admitting that such passages do occur the book doe 
not, and never can, in my opinion, take its place among really 
inspired work. 
it is far from my purpose, however, to indicate that it 
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dull. Its preoccupation with sex is too constant. Here’s a 
brave topic to prevent the eyelids of somnolent citizens from 
drooping, and it recurs and recurs and recurs in these pages 
with the same insistence and power of rejuvenating attention 
as in life itself. All the men and women, all the boys and girls 
n its pages bring with them their own “dainty experiences.” 
In truth there is no extravagance of the wild and intractable 
instinct that is not dragged in—homosexuality, lesbianism, 
sadism, and the attraction felt by European women for Afri- 
ans whose smooth silky skins feel to their touch “like the warm 
body of a bird under its feathers.” Small wonder that the 
dangerous woman of the story is made to declare that “‘her 
body has no memories”! 

At the present day when our interest in this aspect of life 

» lively it is often a hard matter for a conscientious critic 
» gauge exactly how far the fame that gathers about any 
articular volume depends upon its artistic quality and how 
far upon the relief that so many of us feel in having these 

intry matters dealt with honestly and openly. In the case 
of “The Thibaults” I believe that the wide notice it has been 
iven by the reviewers has little to do with any originality or 
distinction of style to be found between its covers. It is the 
work of a clever, accomplished young Frenchman treating of 
a subject that he finds especially interesting and which has— 
who would care to deny it?—a very particular appeal for all 
of us. LLEWELYN Powys 


Heredity and Variation 
] 


The Theory of the Gene. By Thomas Hunt Morgan. Yale 
University Press. $4. 
— tory of the transformation of a venturesome and ab- 
Sstract theory, despised and rejected of a large proj rtion 
of men of science, into an established body of concrete scientific 
knowledge of the highest importance; a story told by the man 
who has done most to bring about that transformation; an 
interesting and instructive chapter in the history of science. 
“The Theory of the Gene” is an account of the basic processes 
of heredity and variation; of the “‘particular go” of those phe- 
nomena. It summarizes perhaps the most fundamental contri- 
bution made to biological science within a century. The mat- 
rs with which it deals are of the greatest intrinsic interest to 
every human being; to all the arts and sciences that deal with 


living thing 
In his early chapters Mr. Morgan states the theory in its 
abstract form, with the grounds which made it a plausible 
Then in successive chapters are detailed the discoveries 
which brought about gradually the overwhelming confirmation 
of the theory, its extension and elaboration. The story is told 
clearly and simply as the nature of the material and a regard 
for accuracy render possible. But at the best this sort of thing 
does not make easy reading. The book is packed with detailed 
ngs not familiar to most readers; facts 
all tending to support and make concrete the general theory. 
ination to vigorous minds; but the overwhelm- 


r volume of these confirmatory facts tends to fatigue. The 
book is distinctly one to be chewed and digested; one to be 
udied w per 1 tablet in hand. 


Concretely, it is an account of the role played in develop- 
nent, inheritance, variation, and perhaps evolution by the 
hromosomal apparatus—that embodiment in small of the he- 
reditary constitution of the organism. Parts of this account, 
notably the clear summaries of the great mass of recent investi- 
gations on the observed changes in the chromosomes—changes 
in their number, their distribution, and their constitution, with 
the effect of these changes—will be helpful even to special stu- 
dents in this field; as all of it will be to the courageous general 
reader. It cannot be too much emphasized that the material 
treated in this work is foundational for all understanding of the 





working out of inheritance and variation in the later chara 
teristics of organisms—matters not dealt with in this book, say 
for typical instances. 

Mr. Morgan deals not only with the settled questions 
genetics, but also in large measure with the problems that ar 
still open, that are now under examination. To the seri 
student these parts of the work are as full of interest as t 
rest. Here we have, from a competent hand, a statement 
the matters now under investigation; here are the riddles wh 
answers we may watch for as further studies are made. 

In placing in the foreground the abstract theory, and p1 
senting the discovered facts as adjuncts to it, Mr. Morgan ir 
curs the danger of carrying over to the facts that attitude 
distrust, of skepticism, which bizarre and high-flying theori 
arouse in many minds—as if the facts might be rejected if o 
dislikes this type of theory. There are many advantages 
simply presenting in their own right the facts, with all th: 
qualifications and limitations; when this is done thoroughly ai 
systematically, a body of knowledge results that is perha; 
indistinguishable from the theory, yet consists of confirmed di 
coveries that cannot be neglected. This appears the bette: 
method for general purposes, though less instructive for show 
ing the way science develops. There is now a mass of positiv: 
knowledge in genetics, independent of any preconceived theorie 
that stands as firmly as any part of biological science; it i 
essentially the basic parts of this knowledge, not a mere theory 
that Mr. Morgan’s book presents. 

On no subject is there a greater printed volume of loos 
and irresponsible speculation than upon heredity and variation 
A certain excuse for this existed in the past; in the absence of 
positive knowledge, one man’s fancies seemed as good as an 
other’s. But those days are gone forever. Here we have na 
body of material that for the future must limit and underlit 
such speculations; with this material they must begin. Dis 
cussions which neglect it—as many still do—have no claim t 
serious consideration. H. S. JENNINGS 


An Economic Interpretation 
of Modern History 


Thirty Years of Modern History. By William Kay Wallac: 
The Macmillan Company. $4. 
his “Passing of Politics” Mr. Wallace expounded the thesi 
of the decay of the national state owing to the growth of 
interests and ideas which overshadowed politics. Here, again, 
in a brilliant interpretation of the events of the last thirty 
years, he drives home the same lesson. The truism, that ec 
nomic influences mold modern politics, is illustrated by a rapid 
but extremely able survey of critical events in the generatio 
prior to the World War, the rising Weltpolitik of Germany 
the diplomatic scheming of reviving France, the advent of th« 
United States into foreign politics, the rise of Japan, the role of 
Russia, the new relations of East and West, the armed peace 
This formal setting for the war is accompanied by an analysi 
of causes which discounts the importance of diplomacy and 
statecraft, making them the servants of the economic forces 
that were the new expressions of the “will to power” in the 
several nations. The rapid advances in industrial productivity 
with the development of shipping and banking, made the strug 
gle for colonies and foreign markets even more intense. Ger 
many was the first to yoke politics to economics, alike in her 
internal and external statecraft. Others followed. Economi 
activities more and more engaged the attention of politicians 
3ut the modern state system was fundamentally unfitted to 
exercise the role and furnish the social institutions which mod 
ern industrial society demands. The war was a dramatic ex 
pression of their inadequacy, a declamation of the bankruptcy 
of the state. 
The real rulers of tomorrow (even of today) are the great 
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Democracy set aside, the state remaining as “an a 


rative mechanism for the maintenance of public ‘urity,”’ 
rn of all the economic functions it has been accumulati: 
iring the past century. The post-war revolutions in Europ 
nd elsewhere are interpreted in terms of the passing of po! 
This general statement of Mr. Wallace’s thesis does no 
ustice to his unusual skill as an interpreter of history. Some 


will think that he overstresses certain economic factors, and 
underestimates the survival value of the state. But his work 
jeserves the attention of all students of public affair: 


J. A. HOBSON 


Toward Objectivity 


The Happy Marriage. By Archibald MacLeish. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 

The Pot of Earth. By Archibald MacLeish. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25. 

Streets in the Moon. By Archibald Macl Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $5. 

[* each of the last three years Mr. MacLeish has issued 
a volume of poems. While he has not yet exhibited his 


power in complete perfection and variety, his work at present 


yields a clue to an important solution of the contemporary 
problem. His chief character as a poet is his seriousness, 
which includes, through the fact of this attitude itself, an 
intellectual grasp of his position in the contemporary situa- 
tion. He moves toward the formation of a set of objective 
values upon which his poetry can lean. The importance of 
these values, once articulated, will depend upon the degree to 
which their successive contexts (separate poems) are valid 


aesthetic experience. 

On the technical side, 
first volume represents, 
an aesthetic skepticism. 
Happy Marriage” 


it is noteworthy that Mr. MacLeish’s 
in its relative spiritual complacency, 
That is to say, Mr. MacLeish in “The 
continued the familiar Meredithian situation 
with the attempt at universalizing it through merely personal 
terms. These internal to Mr. MacLeish; they 

ver emerged in the poems; 
futility in the nice technique because it erected no stable sig 
nificances in the end. The realization of this defect must have 
been the starting-point, the skepsis, of a 
attack upon his problem. 

“The Pot of Earth,’ however, 
‘enter. The framework of this poem is a vegetation 
ut of “The Golden Bough,’ where the humane properties of 
the myth are reduced to historical law. The poet’s rational 
intelligence moved in the right direction, in the effort to restore 
to the myth a quality of experience of which the historical 

thod of Frazer had deprived it. He therefore delineated, 

a content, as a quality of the myth, definite and 
stract, the sexual growth of a young girl. The poem fails 
because the myth is for some reason buried too 


values were 


clean outline in there was a 


more fundamental 


brings Mr. MacLeish to its 


myth 


unab- 


deep in the 


modern consciousness to be revived with a full sense of its 
implications: the experiential quality which Mr. MacLeish 
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wished to bestow upon the remote symbol remains external, 
parallel to the symbol. The poem exhibits once more the dis- 
ociated contemporary mind. 

Another and more interesting instance of Mr. MacLeish’s 
progress toward objective schematizations is his Einstein, the 
most ambitious poem in the third volume. He tries to infer, 





from the abstraction f Relativity, the qualitative experi- 
ence which Einstein must have had in formulating them. The 
poem fails, on the same principle as “The Pot of Earth” fails: 
the poet does not assimilate the abstractions, and his style 1S 


a mixture of scientific restatement and image. 

3ut the lyrics in “Streets in the Moon” represent an 
enormous advance since “The Happy Marriage.” This can 
best be explained, I believe, in terms of the author’s pursuit 
of objective, non-psychological values, in “The Pot of Earth” 
and in Einstein. The problem involved in these poems shifted 


his emphasis from the persona] emotion conveyed to the pat- 


+ 


poems in the book fifteen, in my judgment, are complete 
cessful—an astonishing achievement. We may hope for still 


tern of its arrangement, to its framework. Of the fifty-two 
‘ly suc- 


greater purity of structure and of diction. For at present 
the course of Mr. MacLeish’s stylistic development lies bare. 
He is obviously indebted to T. S. Eliot, possibly to Cummings; 
and undoubtedly to Joyce and Gertrude Stein, who have af- 
fected the pr writers of our time and the poets as well. 
ALLEN TATE 


Cardboard Greatness 


The Plutocrat. By Booth Tarkington. Doubleday, Page and 
Company. $2. 
a. American business man, as everyone knows, has been 
the butt of recent American writing. His backslapping, 
his complacency, and his belief in money as the root of all 
good have been fair game for satire. After the punishment 
he has taken he is entitled to a defense, and in “The Pluto- 
crat” Booth Tarkington appears as the barbarian’s knight. 
With plenty of stabs at the self-conscious aesthetes, he plans 
to reveal the boisterous, unself-conscious Illinois manufacturer, 
who has made himself a power in his city, as frankly a bar- 
barian but a great one. He will reveal him, in fact, as more 


than that: as a modern Roman, who builds cities, gives com- 


mands, and is careless of the worid pinion of him. This 
was a fruitful idea, but it demanded masculinity in its devel- 
opment; and it is fortunate for the plutocrat himself that 
Mr. Tarkington has preferred to play safely with the easiest 
aspects of it. 

He ingeniously presents his hero, taking a Mediterranean 
tour with his family, through the contemptuous eyes of Lau- 


rence Ogle, a recently successful New York playwright who is 
desperately anxious to be thought sophisticated. Before the 


trip across North Africa is over he has been gradually humili- 
ated » realizing his own smallness before the unaffected 
magnificence of the man he had looked down on as a boor. 
gut the dice are heavily loaded: Ogle is an insignificant snob 
whom no reader will believe capable of having written an intel- 
ligent play, and from his first appearance the reader’s sym- 
pathy govs to the hearty, poker-playing Rotarian. The latter 
sweet! ac) Nort Africa, buying souvenirs and amazing 
the natives, while th tory unrolls mechanically unt the 
would-be sophisticate marri the plutocrat’s daughter and 
learns to be law The Great Barbarian 
has been reduced a movie-pro ‘ a s ario where 
the laughs are properly timed and the characters are stock 


types. Neither Ogle nor the plutocrat ever becomes a three- 
dimensional individual. It needed heat to make the plutocrat’s 
greatness convincing, as Miss Cather once made Antonia’s 
greatness unquestionable. Instead of heat Mr. Tarkington has 
supplied a verbal fire which shines but gives out no warmth. 
LAWRENCE S. MORRIS 





TWO NEW AND VITAL BOOKS 





By Philip Guedalla 


iuthor of “The Second Empire e 


PALMERSTON 


HE STATESMAN WHO DEFIED A QUEEN 


‘Mr. Guedalla has developed an entirely new his 
torical technique and has triumphantly proved its 
value.”"—J]. St. Loe Strachey in 7he Spectator. 


illustrated. $5.00 
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CHILDREN of the MORNING 


The breath-taking narrative of fifty-nine stranded 
children who learn to live on a desert island. Mr 


(:eorge has worked out their development with 
humor and understanding. $2.00 
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Y ‘ a i AUT y 
PURPOSIVE EVOLUTION 
The Link Between Science and Religion 
By EDMUND NOBLE 
Covering the disputed no-man’s-land between science an 
religion in a truly philosophic spirit, Mr. Noble’s discus 
sion of purposive evolution is more rational and convin 
ing than any theological presentation of the subject and 
more humane and moving than the more strictly scientit 
world pictures. A book as original and profound as 
Bergson’s Creative Evolution. 
“It is certainly a remarkable book in the force of the argu 
ment and in its literary style. Mr. Noble writes with 
sustained force and dignity few authors have attained.”- 
David Starr Jordan. $5.00 
Students’ Edition $4.00 


LIGHT FROM THE NORTH 


THe DANIsH FoLtK HIGHSCHOOLS 


Their Meanings for America 

By JOSEPH K. HART 

Author of Adult Education, ete. 

Do you know that the Danish peasant, in 1865 inured to the 
agricultural practices of neolithic times and today th 
most scientific and prosperous farmer in the world, attri! 
utes his extraordinary transformation to the teachings o 
his Folk Hignschools? 
In Light From the North Dr. Hart describes in vivid 
detail not only how these Folk Highschools originated and 
gradually developed to their present importance, but als 
how schools of like purpose may be successfully established 
in our own rural districts. 
“Dr. Hart’s book is tonic and stimulating to the utmost.” 
E. C. Branson, University of North Carolina. $1.50 
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There Is a World 


e Realm of Mind. by | J. E. Woodbridg: Columbia ( 


ersity Press. $1.7 
ven APHY SICS, ostensibly an attempt to get at the ultimate 
—- which all experience in ir lent 
irse to notior WV nm we dad be relevant to I 
atsoever. The great merit of Mr. Woodbridge’s 
licity and appositeness te e WO! nv p 
one among many otner occurrences. il G rir t 
urdly simple and almost suspicious ound. It , there 
beyond a doubt puzzle or astonish phil pher Its 1 
lusions are that there is a world, that thinking go ! 
1 about that world, and that “ e fact that thinking 
lies that the world is an intelligible structure 
All this may seem to net ‘ no argument, and Mir. Wo 
bridge’s argument is in all conscience short enoug It would 
need no argument at all if there had not already been I 
troversy by philosophers who, without confronting the f 
ried to explain them. Mr. Woodbridge does not explain 
world; he points it out. He starts with the fact that think 


es ON, aS anyone el point out the no less reverberar 


might 
fact that walking goes on. He proceeds to note the implica 
kind of a 

te the 


world in which thinking occurs as 060i mig 
implication of a body to do the waiking 
Thinking involves a logical order as 
upon 


agent to do 


walk on. 
which to tread. 
body as an the thinking, as 
ngue to utter “Implies” is used in no } 
ense. Mr. Woodbridge is speaking of 
corollaries 


implies something solid Thinking implies 


talking impli A 


ugh speculative 


speech. 


ions enforced Dy 


implicat 


not enforced by words. 


The heart of the doctrine is the clo: 
of three short chapters: 


ing 


pari 


We point to the fact that our thinking is motivated 


tested, and controlled by experience, that one fact or event 
in experience implies other facts or events and is impli¢ 
by them, that, in short, there is a system of logical conne 


tions in experience which we do not invent, but which we 

discover by long searching So we us the term mind t 

denote the fact that while experience is a matter of sp 

ind time, of objects, qualities, and relation t i Iso 

matter of implications and inferencs There is a logical 

tructure in it. The realm of being is a realm of mind 
Mr. Woodbridg en procceds to fellow fact of thinking 
in two directions. In one direction he finds—as who does not? 

inking a bodily activity, and depends on the body for 


we discover. 


that it lends itself to logical discourse and is by that 


< 


1 
r 


direction is an 
The freest and 


is often enough called rudely 


in that 
and the psychologist. 


vigor and sustaining. Exploration 
aifair of the physiologist 


comprehensive of thinkers 


ely 
3, indignities, and pains” to convince hit 
lily condition and limitation of thought. 
But the metaphysician moves in another 
that “thought, wise, and 
ply by the body, but by the world which 
limited by the genuine 
This coherence 


by “ache n of the 
direction, t 
correct,” is “limited 
that bod 
coherence of the th 


sane, 

inhabits 

think 
ling 


ings we 
but 

Thus beginning with think- 
and mind, but two modes of 
These are not parallel or interact- 
cts of the universe. 


is not something we create 
It is a realm of mind. 
g we find not two worlds, body 


sometl] 


ng, physical and logical. 
ng; they are two asp One aspect concerns 
The universe 
because it is logically talked 


”  Rer 


what 


gs, and the other propositions about things. 
a realm of mind, so to put it 
bout, because it can be rendered in logical discourse. 
Woodbridge is 


vas said at the beginning of this review, 


red in less austere language, Mr saying 
that there is a world, 
token 


gical. There can be coherence in conversation because thers 


a coherence in things. 


he makes it in a 
name for the order 


Mr. Woodbridge has one 
‘rief chapter, and he is 


further point: 


done. Mind is the 
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of coherence in things expressed in the coherences of discourse. 
But this coherence is discovered by many individual minds which 
are the localized expressions of many individual bodies. These 

alized bodies with their special perspectives—‘Many men, 


le 


minds, many bodies”—‘“translate the universal logic of things 


into their own private but communicable discourse. The lan- 
guage of each man is his particularization of the order of 
things. The logic of each man is his provincial dialect of the 
language of nature. Many minds move in a common world, but 


there are many ways of rendering its character. No one way of 
translating the order of things is ultimate; the order of things 
is ultimate, however, and it is that order which gives a canon 
for measuring the relevance of any provincial human ideology.” 
Mr. Woodbridge’s book might well have been longer. It is 
packed with metaphysical common sense. It reinstates the meta- 
physical imagination in the body of which it is the expression 
and in the world to which it refers. The book, thanks perhaps 
to Aristotle, is written with undecorated distinction and nobility. 
It confirms the opinion of any number of Dean Woodbridge’s 
former students that he owes it to philosophy to desert or neg- 
lect administration, and write more. IRWIN EDMAN 


The Moscow Road 


The British General Strike. By Scott Nearing. The Vanguard 

Press. 50 cents. 

Must Britain Travel the Moscow Road? By Norman Angell. 

London: Noel Douglas. 5s. 

_ British Labor take the Moscow Road toward Social- 

ism? Scott Nearing answers Yes. The General Strike 
was a sign that the turning had been made. His book is a 
useful but inadequate and one-sided account of the strike. It 
does not claim, however, to be a history, but merely “an eco- 
nomic interpretation of its background and its significance.” 
The interpretation being of a Marxian character the back- 
ground is a picture of the growing decay of British capitalism, 
with the coal crisis as the outstanding symptom. While capi- 
talism has declined Labor has risen. Organized industrially 
and politically, it has relied hitherto on political action to give 
effect to its ideas of social change. The Labor Government 
proved this reliance futile, for, says naive Nearing, “after nine 
months of Labor Government British capitalists were still ex- 
ploiting workers and British workers were still the bondsmen 
of capitalists.” The General Strike drove the lesson home and 
pointed an alternative method. It “smashed the idea of evo- 
lutionary and constitutional development in Great Britain.” The 
strike was direct action—revolutionary in fact if not in inten- 
tion. Moreover, the actions of the Government showed that 
the state was merely a strike-breaking capitalist instrument, 
useless for the achievement of Socialism even if controlled by 
a majority Labor Government. And so the future will bring 
forth bigger and better general strikes; society will be 
paralyzed; and then 

sut before revolutionary ardor carries British Labor to 
the barricades perhaps it will consider what Norman Angell 
has to say. He does not think that revolution is impossible. 
Should the Tories try to obstruct the constitutional highway, 
Labor might well attempt the revolutionary short cut. But he 
mistrusts the sign-posting on that route. Does it really lead 
directly and rapidly to Socialism or is there a bend somewhere, 
invisible from the start, which brings it back to join the old 
road? 

Norman Angell’s book is an answer to Trotzky’s “Whither 
England?” Trotzky has a profound dislike for the present 
methods of British Labor. Parliamentarianism, he argues, is 
hopelessly slow. While the MacDonalds and the Webbs pursue 
cowardly tactics of compromise, persuasion, conciliation, they 
merely bolster the outworn fabric of British capitalism. If 
Labor wants socialism it must push aside these exponents of 
“gradualism” and prepare for revolution. Where Russia suc- 
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were the hardest. They have been spent in arraying the 
that explain the forces of the world. But this generation is f 
nate. It has within its grasp the great truths emerging at last f 
a slowly accumulated mass of information. Interpreted and tr 
formed by skillful minds, the unwieldy lump of scientific data 
taking shape and is becoming before our eyes a clear, connect 


easonable explanation of all the physical world and man’s pl! 


in it. 


The Nature of the 
World and of Man 


is the answer of science to the persistent curiosity of this generati 
It is the work not of one but of sixteen eminent scientists at t 
University of Chicago: astronomer, biologist, psychologist, and 
rest have collaborated to tell the whole story. Each has writte: 
his own part of it to fit a well-defined plan; the result is in ever 
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shelf beside The Story of Philosophy. It sets the stage for all tl 
has been said or done since the world began. $4.0) 
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The Better Side of the Senate 


The American Senate. By Lindsay Rogers. Alfred A. Knopf. 


$2.50 


— or not the Senate is in need of the defense 
which Professor Rogers offers in this able book is a ques- 
tion regarding which readers will probably differ according to 


litical persuasion. However unlike the role which the 
framers of the Constitution cast for it the Senate has in prac- 
become, the upper house of our national legislature has 
contrived to resist successfully the resounding attacks that have 
been launched against it, chiefly, it would seem, by paying no 
keen attention to them; while the latest assault, directed by 
Vice-President Dawes at the custom of unrestricted debate, 
appears to have fallen pretty flat. On the other hand, the 
eternal vigilance which is said to be the price of liberty makes 
it worth while to evaluate again and again even the most sacred 
institutions, and the skilful fashion in which Professor Rogers 
performs the task for the Senate, joined to the fact that his 
illustrations are drawn mainly from recent years, gives his 
book a freshness which many political treatises sadly lack. 
The main theme of the book, of course, is the closure. 
‘‘Abolish the closure,” Professor Rogers declares, “and the Sen- 
ate will gradually sink to the level of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where there is less deliberation and debate than in 
any other legislative assembly.” What makes the Senate the 
most powerful upper house in the world is its procedure, an 
intricate subject to which little attention has been paid, but 
while the United States “possesses a Senate which is undemo- 
cratic in its composition, and which enjoys enormous powers 
for the exercise of which it cannot be held responsible,” the 
Senate remains “the single American institution that can en- 
force some measure of responsibility and mitigate the autoc- 
which may be synonymous with the dogma 
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of the separation of 
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By Treatment Without Glass 


By W. H. BATES, M.D. 


In this book the author, who is well known for 
his discovery of the properties of the suprarenal 
extract (commercialized as adrenalin) as well as 
for a lifetime of ophthalmological studies, pre- 
sents evidence to show that most of the accepted 
theories about the eyes are wrong. It contains: 
A RESUME of animal experiments and clinical 
observations which demonstrate that the lens is 
not a factor in accommodation and that all 
errors of refraction (nearsight, farsight, astigma- 
tism and even old-age sight) are functional and 
curable. 
METHODS OF TREATMENT whereby such 
cures have been effected in thousands of cases. By 
means of these methods not only physicians, but 
parents, teachers and others who themselves have 
normal vision, can cure all children under twelve 
who have never worn glasses and many children 
and adults who have worn them, while persons 
with minor defects of vision can often cure them- 
selves. 
Although thoroughly scientific, the book is written 
in language which any intelligent layman can 
understand. 
Numerous Illustrations Price $3.00 postpaid 
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ime, fastened upon the nation a certai: int of bad 
egislation, and prevented the enactment of 
,ve turned out to be good, but quite as often it ! defeated 
proposals later seen to have been objectionabl The Senat 
; manhandled treaties, as John Hay found to his irritat 
set it would be hard to point to any treaty which has been 


jected that the country gave any marked indication | 

iving wanted. Had the Senate never done anything except 

to reject the Treaty of Versailles, it would have justified 
tence and been entitled to forgiveness for a multitude of 


This is not to say that the Senate, any more than the 
fouse, ranks high as a legislative body. “The fact of the mat 
ter is,” according to Professor Rogers, “that the Americar 

ngress performs its three major functions most incompe 
tly,” and this notwithstanding that “the ability and hon: 

f the House and the Senate are far greater than the average 
he country.” There remains, however, the priceless power 
nvestigation, and although Senatorial investigations, which 

r outnumber those of the House or of the two bodies jointly, 

ire often meddlesome and seldom complete, they help to keep 

the Executive in hand. Incidentally, too, the free-talking Senat: 

s something to offset the predatory influence of White Hous: 
propaganda, of whose operations under the present regime 
Professor Rogers gives a devastating account. 

WILLIAM MACDONALD 


Books in Brief 


\ristotle. The Nicomachean Ethics. Translated by H. Rack- 
ham. Aristotle. The “Art” of Rhetoric. Translated by 
John Henry Freese. Eusebius. The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Vol. I. Translated by Kirsopp Lake. Saint Basil. 
The Letters. Vol. I. Translated by Roy J. Deferrari. 
Plato. Laws. Vol. IT. Translated by R. G. Bury. Hor- 
ace. Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica. Translated by 
H. Rushton Fairclough. Cicero. Philippics. Translated 
by Walter C. A. Ker. Livy. Vol. IV. Translated by B. 
O. Foster. The Loeb Classical Library. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons $2.50 each. 

It is excellent to see Aristotle in this great collection at 
, and to see the early Christian writings extended to take in 

Eusebius and Saint Basil. Professor Bury’s translation of the 

“Laws,” now completed, promises to rank with the most read- 

ible in the series. Mr. Fairclough’s Horace, like all that have 

gone before it, is less penetrable than it might have been— 
though the way of Horace’s satires is hard. 


Lucian, Satirist and Artist. By Francis G. Allison. Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, Their Work and Influence. By J. T. 
Sheppard. Modern Traits in Old Greek Life. By Charles 
3urten Gulick. Our Debt to Greece and Rome. Long- 
mans, Green and Company. $1.75 each. 

The first of these new volumes in an engaging series, now 
issued from another than its original house, is the most critical 
and informing—though the omission of Fielding’s name among 
the English debtors to Lucian amounts to a major crime. Mr. 
Sheppard struggles valiantly with a divided subject; and Mr. 
Gulick, though he tells a good deal about old Greek life, does 
not make good his title. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson. By Ben Ray Redman. Robert M. 
McBride and Company. $1. 

Mr. Redman lacks any critical method, and so descends into 
itemization of the beauties and blemishes in Mr. Robinson’s suc- 
cessive volumes. But he is always sound and sensible in these 
separate judgments, and in general he conveys a clear notion of 
what his hero—for the book is frankly worshipful—has been 
doing through the thirty years of his authorship. A much more 
useful and illuminating essay than Lloyd Morris’s, published a 
few years ago. 
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Humoresque. By Humbert Wolfe. Henry Holt and Company. 


$2. 

Mr. Wolfe has his moments, but they are few. And we 
have experienced them before, in the poetry of the nineties 
generally; in the verse of Ernst Dowson in particular. Mr. 
Wolfe’s dandyism is wholly of the surface—which, perhaps, 
explains the insensitive rhythms, the machine-turned imagery, 
the unintelligent invocation of worn-out poetical properties. 
Whatever else Mr. Wolfe may be, he is not a poet. 


The Practical Book of Learning Decoration and Furniture. By 
Edward Stratton Holloway. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$4.50. 

A great deal of information for the collector and the 
furnisher, presented enthusiastically. 


Frogs and Clouds. By William J. Humphreys. Baltimore: The 


Williams and Wilkins Company. $4. 
The photographs, hardly anywhere to be matched for beauty 
and completeness, are more important than the text. 





River Thames. By F. V. Morley. Illustrated in Color and with 
Maps by Laurence Irving. Harper and Brothers. $6. 
An agreeable tour of a famous stream. Mr. Morley knows 
the literature with which the Thames is drenched, and makes 
excellent use of it, both poetry and prose. 


Compiled by 
Translated 


The Black Death. A Chronicle of the Plague. 
Johannes Nohl from Contemporary Sources. 
by C. H. Clarke. Harper and Brothers. 

Light for the layman on the causes, incidents, and social 
results of the most terrible of Western epidemics. 


The Gang. A Study of 1313 Gangs in Chicago. By Frederic M. 
Thrasher. University of Chicago Press. $3. 
Few more specific and useful, not to say fascinating studies 
of American society have been made. 


Spenser. By Emile Legouis. E. P. Dutton at Company. $2. 

An abridgment of the author’s larger work in French, this 
essay pleasantly makes out Spenser to be not the great moral 
poet some would like to think him, but a painter in verse. 


Robinson Jeffers: The Man and the Artist. By George Sterling. 
Boni and Liveright. $1. 

The only distinction of this book is that it is the first in the 
field. Readers of Mr. Jeffers will learn a few facts about his 
life and his already fabulous house at Carmel, but the critical 
part, while generous to a fault, it not of importance. 


Poems by Edgar Saltus. With 
Harold 


Poppies and Ma dragora. 
twenty-three additional poems by Marie Saltus. 
Vinal. $2. 

Mostly unpublished poems by this romantic pessimist of the 


nineties. 


A Year Among the Persians. Impressions as to the Life, Char- 
acter, and Thought of the People of Persia. By Edward 
Granville Browne. With a Memoir by Sir E. Denison 
Ross. The Macmillan Company. 

A welcome reissue of a travel classic which remotely rivals 

“Arabia Deserta.” 


The Minor Poems of Dante. Translated into English Verse by 
Lorna De’ Lucchi. Oxford University Press. $2.50. 
This first venture upon an important task is conspicuously 
successful. 


The Mind of Rome. 
Others. 


Contributions by Cyril Bailey, J. Bell, and 
Oxford University Press. $3.50. 


Extracts from Roman literature, arranged under pertinent 
heads and illustrated by photographs of places and works of 
art. 





Collections and Reprints 


A Complete History of the Lives and Robberies of the Most 
Notorious Highwaymen, Footpads, Shoplifts, and Cheats 
of Both Sexes. By Captain Alexander Smith. Edited 
by Arthur L. Hayward. Brentano’s. $7. 


The Outline of History. By H. G. Wells. New Illustrated Edi. 
tion, revised and rewritten. With maps and plans by 
J. F. Horrabin. The Macmillan Company. Two volumes 
$15. 


Upstream. By Ludwig Lewisohn. With a new Introduction by 
the author. The Return of the Native. By Thomas 
Hardy. New Grub Street. By George Gissing. Intro. 
duction by Harry Hansen. Dubliners. By James Joyce 
Introduction by Padraic Colum. The Modern Library 
The Modern Library Publishers. 95 cents each. 


Golden Tales of Anatole France. Dodd, Mead and Company. $3 





An Anthology of Catholic Poets. Compiled by Shane Leslie. 
The Macmillan Company. $2. 


Three Plays. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Brothers. $2. 


Harper and 


The Letters of George Eliot. Selected with an introduction by 
R. Brimley Johnson. The Dial Press. $2.50. 


Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy. The Macmillan Company. 
$3.50. 


The History of the Life of the Late Mr. Jonathan Wild the 
Great. By Henry Fielding. To which is added The Life 
and Actions of Jonathan Wild. By Daniel Defoe. With 
an introduction by Wilson Follett. The Borzoi Classics 
Alfred A. Knopf. $4. 


The Best Poems of 1926. Edited by L. A. G. Strong. Dodd, 
Mead and Company. $2. 


Collected Poems of John G. Neihardt. The Macmillan Company 
$4. 


Art 
A Lively Sculptor 


ER name first attracted me to Tennessee Mitchell Anderson, 
whose humorous and beautiful show of sculpture recently 

divided honors at the Whitney Studio Club with paintings by 
Leon Hartl. “You wouldn’t dare name a baby for a woman like 
Tennessee Claflin,” a timid neighbor had said to her mother, but 
her mother, who approved of adventurousness in women, dared 
do it immediately. 

When she was seventeen Tennessee Mitchell, who had beer 
to school a little but studied violin a great deal, found her home 
made intolerable by a stepmother, so she took her little sister 
and went to Chicago to earn a living. Her music teacher had 
told her she had a perfect ear, which suggested to her, not the 
romance of the concert stage but that she might get work as a 
piano tuner. The managers of piano stores thought her ambi- 
tion absurd; the piano-tuners’ union was shocked. But she did 
become a specialist in tuning pianos just before the big concerts, 
and worked at her trade some time before she adopted the pro- 
fession of teacher. 

She became a sculptor by accident. During a winter near 
Mobile, Alabama, she began to play with the varicolored muds 
and clays that paint the gulleys of the country round. With a 
hairpin she fashioned the lumps into heads, not precisely intend- 
ing to make portraits; but her companions began to recognize 
them as such. Photographs of those first types will be vividly 
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THE LAW OF THE JUNGLE 
by Coburn Allen 


With an Introduction by John Haynes Holmes 


Readers of The Nation who, like Dr. Holmes, “have found a truth 
and caught a vision in this troubled age of human history” will share 
his enthusiasm over this book. This ‘“‘masterly portrayal’’ of the 
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recalled by all readers of Sherwood Anderson’s “The Triumph 
of the Egg,” in which they were included half as illustration 
and half as decoration. 

Some of those first mud pies were not altogether good 
modeling. I remember an ear that did not quite fit, and they 
were not exactly beautiful. The people in the “Spoon River 
Anthology” were most of them lacking in loveliness, but like 
them and the characters in “Winesburg, Ohio” Tennessee’s clay 
people have always been believable. They bring poignant mo- 
ments of understanding for folks met long ago, half noticed and 
forgotten. 

The catalogue of the recent show was arranged chronologi- 
There has been steady growth since the accident of five 
years ago. “Club Woman,” “At the Opera,” “Seen at Bertrand 
Russell’s Lecture” are done with heightened irony. “In a Street 
Car’ any of George Grosz, an estimate in minia- 
ture of contemporary common life. The small plaster figures 
(“Two Lives”) of two women leaning back to back, the large 
breasts of the one balancing the pregnancy of the other, though 
literary in appeal, are a departure toward more abstract ar- 
rangement. The bas-relief called “Faces” flows like a classic 
frieze. There is a mask, “Good Living,” not to be missed, and 
“The Flapper,” a statuette executed in nickel, is a joke all her 
own. 

I do not know how the stars and garters are given out in 
sculpture or just what merits the word “import.nt.” I once 
heard a collector call it absurd to make sculpture like this, and 
a member of the conventional trade union of sculptors say 
that Mrs. Anderson’s portrait of Arthur Aldis was “dr-adful.” 
But this is mere repetition of her piano-tuning days. The truth 
about her show at the Whitney Club is that it had the breath 
of everyday American life in it. ERNESTINE EVANS 


cally. 


as b ld a 


Drama 


Contemporaneity 


( NE might suppose that no characters would be easier to 

create than those cast in the mold of the people about 
one, and that no dialogue would be easier to write than that 
which employs the idiom of the moment. Such, however, is 
far from the case. Both motivation and language are more 
easily imitated from books or from plays than from life, and 
only those possessed of a very rare gift are capable of pro- 
ducing a representation of the contemporary scene which is 
completely free from merely literary echoes in the language 
Of the plays which deal with modern life 
in its more familiar aspects, not one in a score escapes an 
occasional shattering of the illusion by the introduction of 


and the sentiment. 


(usually exalted) or of some turn of phrase 
(usually formal) which reflects the traditions of the stage 
rather than the manners of the day, and which thus destroys 
the effect of all those pieces which have naturalness as their 


some sentiment 


chief aim 

Doubtless contemporaneity as such is not one of the highest 
1 We can never know any time not our own 
know just how accurately a work of the past 
nt and the mood of the society which it reflects, 
ite fidelity in such matters plays no part in 
ermanence by which art is usually judged. Yet 
ly trivial it may be, it is not only highly dif- 
but absolutely necessary for stamping essen- 
works with that cachet which gives them 

portance. 
‘te contemporaneity is the most striking char- 
lerson’s absorbing and moving comedy- 


drama “Saturday’s Children” (Booth Theater). Its theme— 
the year of adjustment which follows marriage—has been a 
favorite one, at least since the success of “The First Year,” 


and even the three scenes about which the action is centered 


—the proposal, the new home, and the rooming-house to which 
the discontented wife has fled—are familiar, but never has the 
theme been treated or the scenes represented with a more 
absolutely convincing fidelity. The language, without being 
exaggerated after the manner of those plays like “Is Zat So” 
which create a speech of their own out of popular elements 
never once misses both the form and cadence of contemporary 
speech; the range of ideas and sentiments attributed to the 
characters maintains the same verisimilitude; and from the 
beginning to the end of the piece the perfection of the illusion 
is never disturbed by any echoes. Again and again the 
laughter which recognition provokes bursts from the audience 
but it is always everyday life, not the convention of the stage 
which is recognized. 

Nor is this contemporaneity something which affects the 
surface alone, for it is a characteristic not only of the per. 
sonages themselves but of the point of view from which their 
creator has regarded them as well. Without ever complete) 
leaving the plane of comedy, he has grappled sincerely wit! 
their problem as it appears both to them and to him, and 
refusing the merely sentimental conclusion of the John Golden 
school, he leaves it in that state of confusion characteristic 
of the times. Here is no mere question of a lovers’ quarre! 
to be made up over a crib. The two young people concerned 
are too sophisticate and too keenly aware of their own situ- 
ation for that. Love brought them together and it is love 
that they desire. They wanted each other, they did not want 
the responsibilities, the discords, and the difficulties whict 
marriage, the conventional sequel of love, entails; and when 
they get them all they are frank enough to admit where the 
difficulty lies. Upon the stage of the theater a little exalted 
preachment furnished by a convenient deus and touching upor 
the social duties of parenthood and citizenship would usual]; 
be sufficient to bring down the curtain upon a happy end, but 
it is not so here and not always so upon the larger stage. In 
the first place no such deus is provided because the father of 
the girl is not himself sure that his respectable life, which has 
accomplished nothing except to provide two girls to start the 
whole thing over again, was worth while and because the 
young people, naively wise with the naive wisdom of the 
modern city, would not have heard him had he been there 
Without realizing it they are playing their parts in a gigantic 
struggle—the struggle between Nature which insists that we 
live our lives for others and Human Nature which yields les: 
and less easily to those demands—and because, though the 
know no way out, they are, like so many, no longer sure that 
Nature is right, no longer convinced that there is anythin 
worth giving up the happiness of their own lives for, the 
end with a mere temporization. Beneath Mr. Anderson’s com: 
edy is a mood, not of cynicism, but of something akin to th 
melancholy of despair. He has envisaged frankly the fact 
that marriage and children and the humdrum life of th 
family are not what most young lovers want, and no mer 
facile sentiment is enough to reconcile him to the fact that 
society requires that these are what they shall get. 

Doubtless this comedy has no enduring value. Twenty: 
five years from now the minute verisimilitude which make 
it so real today will be no longer recognizable and the aspect 
under which its problem is presented will no longer be a 
once so familiar in daily experience and so rare upon the 
stage. At tne present moment, however, I know no play whic! 
seems to me to reflect so exactly the manners and the soul 
of that section of “the younger generation” with which it deals 
In every respect the accent of Mr. Anderson is absolute] 
contemporary. 

“Yours Truly” (Shubert Theater) is an elaborate spectack 
vacillating between the slight continuity required of musica 
comedy and the utter unconsecutiveness of the revue. It 
presented by a former aid of Mr. Ziegfe!d in much the Ziegfeld 
Leon Errol keeps it amusing. 

JOSEPH Woop KRUTCH 
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